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- «¢ Mediocria, et in turbam nafcentia, fepe fortuna producit; exis 
mia vero, ipf4 raritate commendat.” Seneca. 


Moderate produétions, forméd to pleafe the multitude, ete 
appear; thofe that are excellent are admired tor their rarenefs well 
as their value, | YEH 











Art. I. Etymélogicon Magnum; or, Univerfal Etymological 
- Didtionary;on anew Plan. With Illuftrations drawn from 
- various Languages: Eunglifh, Gothic, Saxon, German, Dinifh, 
ive. Fc. Greek, Latiny—-French, Italian, Spanifh—Gale, 
Irifh, Welfo, Bretagne, Ge. The Diule&s of the Selavomes 
and the Eaftern Languages, Hebrew, Arabic, Perfian, Sanf- 
crit, Gipfey, Coptic, Be. Ge. PartthePrft 40. 576 pps 
tl, 1s. Cambridge printed :. fold by Rubinfons, &c. Lon- 
don. 1800. i i 


F, FY MOLOGY has often proved a fnare to ingenuity; and 
we will not promife that it has not done fo in the prefent 
inftance + though the book Ras a moft founding title, and the 
author manifefts throughout a kind of elevated impor:ance, 
trufting in himfelf that he is wife, and defpifing others, «This 
difpofition appears in the very title-page, in the motto taken 
from Homer, | rent 
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«+ | have removed the mift which was before your eyes.” But 
it is difplayed much more in the text of the work, in which the 
greateft names efcape not without a fneer, but efpecially etymo- 
logiftsandgrammarians; becaufe, unfortunately, they did not fee 
what this author has either difcovered or fancied, in the theory 
of human fpeech. Which of thefe terms the more properly 
applies to the cafe, we fhall not perhaps at prefent mts 2 to 
decide ; but, by giving a clear and candid ‘account of the~au- 
ther’s principles and plan, we fhall endeavour. to-incite thefe 
who have more ability or more leifure than ourfelves, to beftow 
on both, a careful and complete examination. : 

The praife of ingenuity we fhould be inclined very amply 
to beftow, at the beginning of our account, were not the au- 
thor himfelf fo evidently fatisfied vps that fubje&. Iris fu- 
perfiuous to praife thofe authors who think themfelves above 
all commendation, and take every opportunity to fhow that 
they defpife all opinions but their own. The prefent writer 
has either made a great difcovery, or he has very cepioufly and 
curioufly fupported.a greundlefs fancy. But, even if we fyp- 
poe the former, what right has he to infyl thofe men. of 
earning, who, if they miffed the truth, erred only from. the 
want of that leading idea, the fuccefsful feizure of which, has 
enabled him to do what they bad left undone? This is a faule 
extremely common with fuch difcoverers, but involves a pal- 
pable ablurdity. For, either the difcovery was difficult, and 
then ne contempt can potfibly awach itfelé vo.thefe whe did 
not find it; of it was plain and eafy, which removes. the. prin- 
cipal caufe for trivajph, sakencneied aflumption of fipeno- 
rity. The circulation of the blood. was.as. rea). and. important a 
difcovery. as was ever made iy phyfiology, yet it.could not bave 
authorized Harvey to fpeak flightingly. of thofe. great men, 
anaromifts and others, who, beferc his time, had: reafoned 
falfely, fron ignorance of that leading principle. Acquainted 
with the ufual progrefs of the humand mind, a truly wife man 
will rather applaud his fortune than his fagacity, for difcovering 
what mulsitudes have overlooked, That hecannot be faperior 
in intelle& w. a// who have gone before him. is indubitable ; 
but he has been led by cincumflarites to fee: things in a peint of 
view which others. had not caught, and which wrns out to be 
the right. We praife. the man who devifes a.conclufive ex 
periment, but-wedo not defpife thofe, who, uninformed of 
the fact, have failed to draw the inferences it fuggelts. 

Mr. Whiter, however, in the pride of his difcavery, which is 
true ortalfe, as remains tobe proved hereafter, has no good word 
to bellow on any etymologiit ; and hardly on any grammarian. 
He is perpetually tejling us, after bringing together ar! s 
whic 
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which hitherto have univerfally been thought remote, ‘* thé 
ga know nothing of all this,” our etymologifts 
have no fufpicien of thefe things:”—He has alfo fuch farcafms 
as this always at hand—** and here it fhould feem; the learn- 
ing of our Englith and Latin etymologifts on. this fubject, is 
clofed and exhaufted.” P. 51. * I thall leave the difcovery 
of this important word, as ati exercifé for the genius of our 
etymologifts.” P. 87. * If we had produced no other exam- 
ple to exhibit the profound ignorance of etymologifts in the 
firft rudiments of their art, this inftance alone would aed abun 
dantly confirmed the fa&t.” P.g2,, ‘As thofe good people, who 
write about languages, have been accuftomed to teach us.” P, 437» 
Such favours he has for writers in general of this clafs ; bur to. 
Dr. Johnfon and Mr. Bryant jhe is {till more harfh. After 
noticing a real miftake of the former, he fays, 

_ © itis fomewhat curious that this aniecdote of fupetlative ignorance 
fhould afford me the on/y occafon in which I have. thought it neceffaty 
to repeat, on a point of etymology, the name of Dr, Johnfoo—a writer 
who has compofed the moft voluminoiis.and celebrated Dittionary o 


the Englith Language. Alas! fuch, gentle reader, is the fate of ouf 
language and our literatufe.” P. 40, 


The affertion is, at the fame time, erroneous ; for, after an 
equal number of pages, he quotes Dr. Johnfon again ; and, what 
is furprifing, with approbation. ‘ Cheap (as Dr. Johnfon ob- 
ferves) is dndutibredly an old word for market.” P. 86. Mr. 
Bryant efcapes tio better. ** But the conclufion of Mr. Beyant 
from this {tring of faéts, with which Cluver has fapplied him, 
faife and futiley like bis other conjectutes.” P. tog. This i824 
tolerably {weeping accufation! ‘The truth is; in the mean whiley 
that Mr. Bryant polfeffes, like the author who thus accufes 
him, a mitt furprifing facilixy of fupporting and apparently. 
confirming aflertions, in which, after all, the mind knows not 
how to acquiefce. 

Nothing furely can be mote indecent than all this diftribution 
of unmerited contempt. Nor does it give us, d priori, any 
confidence in the foundnefs of an author’s mind, who, on fuch 
grourids, can think himfelf warranted to infult the greateft 
natnes. We thall fhow hereafter that he fpeaks with equal 
contempt of critics ; one excepted; whom, with fome degree 
of affectation, he terms ‘‘ an obfcure writer, who, in a Speci- 
men of a Commentary on Shak{peare, has labopred to enlarge 
the boundaries of criticifm,” &c. P. 360. This writer is no 
other than himfetf, who has applied the doctrine of the aa 
tiation of ideas to the elucidation Of poetical imagery, which 
he'cals “ a new vein of — ;” thongh the fa& is, ~~ 
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it is not new, except in thofe points where he has carried it 
beyond all boands of reafon and probability. Before théYerm 
affociation was invented, every one could fee that a particular 
train of thought was likely to introduce expreflions connected 
with it, and occafionally to extend them beyond this direct ap- 
plication. Buton thefe notions we exprefled our opiston when 
thé book in queftion appeared*. We have not changed it ; nor 
has the author, asit feems, relinquithed that fuppofed difcovery 5 
but we have heard very little of iis meeting with either appro- 
bation or adopti: n. 

Bot though we are unavoidably hoftile to a felf-confidence 
with refpect to felf, and an injuftice with refpe& to others, 
which by no means recommend the prefent work, or ftrepgthen 
its hypothefis, we have no wifh but to treat it with the mmoft 
fairnefs. The caufe ot knowledge is in fa& deeply interefted in 
it; for if the author fhall have ferzed the true key, it muft in time 
develope all the fecrets of “etymology ; a {cience interefting in 
itfelf, and, in this view of it more particularly, conneéted with 
the hiftory of the human mind, Difregarding therefore ail 
perfonal peculiarities of the writer, let us proceed with care to 
explain what he has communicated; evidently the refult of 
much ftudy, an ex enfive knowledge of languages, and a fin- 
gular power of collecting and combining various faéts. Such 
an atiention the author demands, and indeed with reafon. 


« The reader will, I truft, proceed with care—with patience and 
candour in the profecution of theie enquiries. If we have reafon to 
be fatisfied with the plans and the devices of the artiit—If his princi- 
ples are found and his foundations fure—we fhould Jook forward with 
an eye of favour and of confidence to the progrefs of the work; and 
we may indulge perhaps the aflurances of hope, that the fabric will at 
jaft arife, finithed, if not perfect, in all its parts—difpofed by the pro- 
portions of art—aad arranged in the fymmetry of order.” P, xl. 


The foundation of this author’s fyftem, ftated clearly and 
fairly, is this: —shat confinants are the only elementary, and radi- 
cally fignifiant parts of words; and that from certain fimple 
combinations of conjonants, interchanged according toa jew £e- 
neral rules, and difguifed by the accidental accompaniment of dif- 
ferent vowels (or, as he terms them, vowel breathings) have 
arifen whole claffes of words, of kindred fign:ficaticns, in ail lan- 
guages. We have been obliged to put this general enunciation 
of the theory into words ot our own, becaufe we no where 


find it thus bricfly and fimply enunciated by the author. But, 
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amidft the involution of his words, we truft that we. have 
caught his real meaning, and expreffed it accurately, In pur- 
fuance of this notion, the whole of the prefent volume-iseme 
pioyed to develope the various effe&ts of the combination, or, 
as he terms ut, element CB, in all the languages examined by 
him, which, as the title-page fets forth, are a confiderable nuth- 
ber. In his Lntrodu@ion he extends, and perhaps with reafon 
and prepriety, the number of confonants which are ordinarily 
interchanged, and which therefore are termed cognate confonantse 
Thefe are enumerated by the generality of grammarians thus ? 
P. B. F or Ph. 
K. G. Ch. which are confidered_as refpectively inter- 
T.D. Th. 
changeable in the three.lines ; that is, P. B. and F, for each 
other, KG. and Ch. and, in like manner, T. D? Th. Thefe 
changcs are chiefly noticed by the Greck grammarians, and il- 
luftrated by the mutations and inflexions of that language ; but 
the letters being really related, in the organs of enunciation, 
mult preferve the fame affinity in all languages. To the firft 
three confonants, P. B. F. Mr. W. adds M. and Mh. and brings 
fume proofs, from the Greek and Weifh languages, that the 
latter are alfo cognate to and interchangeable with the former. 
The fecond and third fet of confouants he joins together, and 
pronounces that T.D, Th. Z. KC, G. are all cognate let- 
ters, and accordingly are perpetually paffling into each other. 
It is not neceffary to examine, at prefent, whetber this latter 
extenfion be not rather too bold ; it is fufficient at this time to 
{tate the theory as it {tands.” To the former lift of confonants 
he alfo adds, in praétice, V. though it is not exprefsly mention- 
ed in his Introdufion. His cognate, or interchangeable con- 
{onants, therefore ftand thus: : 

P. B. F. Ph. M. V. in the firft lift, 

C.G. D. T. Th. K. Z. in the fecond lift. 

By thefe fteps his element CB. the fubje& of this volume, 
takes all the following form: : 
CB, CF, CP, CV, GB, GF, GP, GV, KB, KF, KP, K  , 
which are arranged at the head of the book, thus: 


CB, CF, CP, CV. 


B F 
F B 
G¢ p K¢ p 
V V, 
They might perhaps be more convemently arranged, thus ; 
K 
C, G,K, joined with > re{pectively, 


V 
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Bur it is evident, from his two lines of interchangeable confo- 
nants, that the mutaiions may be in fat much more numerqus, 
if the pofition be right ; and the table might ftand thus ; 

Pp 
. 

B 


€.G. D. T. Th. K. Z. joined witht fb refpeaively, 





M 
LY 

aking a very much Jarger number of combinations. Thug 
jt will eafily be feen how, from fo contracted a fubje@ as the 
clement CB. fo large a book may be formed, 
This then is the génera] doétrine of the new etymologitt ; 
that all words, in every language, of which any two of thefe 
yarious confonants form a principal part, may be confidered as 
derived, not from each other, but from the general, or rather 
wniverfal, idea attached to thofe letters in combination. It 
muft be owned alfo, that the author brings together, with a {kill 
and readinefs perfectly altonilhing, a prodigious number of fuch 
coincidences, fufficient to confound, if not to convince, the 
moft incredulous. Bot may it not be afked in turn (and would 
not the experiment, if tricd, be fatal to the fyflem ?) ** could not 
gn equal number of words be collected trom the fame lan- 
guages, in which thele fuppofed elements bore an equal {way, 
and which are yet in no degree connected with the {jgnificationg 
afligoed :” 

But without going into this procefs, almoft as operofe as the 
work itfelf, isnot this implied by the doétrine, that fuch gene- 
yal fignification is, fome bow, fo naturally attached to thofe 
combinations, that if children were now turned adrift to form 
a language for themfelves, without any teaching, they would 
ynavoidably fall into the fame track? The author certainly 
means to affert, that the fame combinations will be found to 

roduce the fame effects in all exilling languages. But if this 
be the cafe, his collection, extenfive as it is, and much as we 
may admire his facility in making fuch a progrefs, is by no 
means fufficient; and he has many fleps to make before he 
can eltablifh his pofition. For, if any language hall be found 
which totally refifts his doctrine, there is an end of the princie 

le. If afingle people have ever deviated wholly from it, there 
is no foundation for his theory in nature.. For this reafon, the 
Chinefe language,and thofe fragments of languages of the natives 
of the South Sea iilands, aod o:her new-fonnd countries, which 
have been produced by Cook and other voyagers, fhould certainly 
have been brought into view ; for if they do not, fo far as they 
apply, fupport the authoy’s theory, they mult excite a {trong ful- 

. } picion 














picion againft it. It muft be obferved alfo, that the Jift of lan- 
guages given in the title-page, though numerous, is in part 
fallacious 3 for many of them, being derived dire&ly from others 
in the fame lift, give no extenfion of asthority, The author, 
though he contends for his general principle ot etymology, cer- 
tainly will not deny that languages are a//o derived from each 
other ; and, in that cafe, the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
Spamth, Portuguefe, &c. mult, in many refpects, be confidered 
as only one; fince a certain word exifts, in all the derivative 
languages, only becaufe it had been eftablifhed in the original. 
Thus the various families of languages, as they have been call- 
ed, fhrink refpeéctively into fo many individuals, the Northern, 
the Celtic, the Eaftern languages, &c. and thus his difplay of 
numerous languages an{wers no end but to furprife and con- 
found, being reducible in truth and propriety to three or four. 
For this reafun it is that, as foon as we underltood the plan-of 
this work, we wifhed particularly to fee ilhuitrations of ts 
principle, drawn from thofe languages which have the. bet 
chance of being independent ;, from. the fpeech of thofe remote 
and obfcure tribes, fituated in folitary iflands, whofe connec- 
tion with any known people is difficult and almoft impoffible 
to be traced. The Gipfey language, of which Mr. Whiter 
makes great ufe (if it be in truth a language, and not a collec- 
tion of terms, invented by a very different procefs from any 
complete language) muft probably be nearly connected, with, 
fome of the Oriental diale&ts. But the fpeech of New Zea- 
land, or the Friendly Iflands, is fo remote from any traceable 
genealogy, that coincidences there difcovered would have much 
more weight than any here adduced, towards eftablifiing @ 
general and. pervading. principle. 

But it may be afked with reafon, though this etymologitt 
ftudioufly eludes the queftion, what general or natural connec- 
tion can poflibly be conceived berween two confonants, fuch’ 
as CB. and any particular idea, fuch as-cavity, height, &e.? 
To this he will be ready to'reply, that at prefent he feeks' only 
the fa&, whether fuch a fecret connefion (on whatever de- 
pending) may not actually be traced. He deals, as he often 
tells us, ‘* in fa&ts alone, not in:conjetures.” To. account 
for the fa@s will bea fubfequent bufinefs. But to this it'may 
be rejoined, on the other hand, that if the fuppofition itfelf is 
impoflible or abfurd, the feeking to fupport it by an-indu@ion, 
which mutt infallibly be very imperfeét, is a dreadful lofs of 
time. 

Let us enquire then why the letters CV (or CB, which he’ 
confiders as equivalent) fhould be naturally coine&ted with the 


idea of hollownefs, as in cave, cove, cover, &c. ? Oni this qucf- 
tion 
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tion, the author has attempred to throw fome ight, in the-only 
pallaze diretted to this fundamental and indifpenfable enquiry, 
which we find in his whole book, 


** It is, in my opinion,” he fays, ** one of the moft extraordinary 
fais in the whole compafs of literary bittory, We thall difcover in 
every language the term fur a dol/ow exprefled by the fimple breathing 
of C+ or K*; and perhaps sho/e readers who amuje hentia with con= 
J Cimres ref p cling the origin of prinaval {peech, may be difpofed to uma- 

ine that the inarticulate and unmcaning found Haw—Haxz, or when 
saa ed into a guttural, Caew—Caz, might have at firft expreffed that 
wl ich was moft important to attain, the Ao//oaw or den which fhould 
fhelter the naked favage from the inelemency of the elements, and the 
attacks of wild beafts. ‘Vhe mouth cannot be clofed in the enuncia-’ 
tion of Caw, without the expreflicn of the confonant found Caxu— 
Cav; and this might be the firtt progenitor of thar great race of words 
Cave—Kavo—Kaff—Kaov—Cavus, &c. &c. which are now the ob- 
jects of our difcuflion, Bust cheje fpeculations belong to theory and not ta 
fatts, which alone 1 have undertaken to caplain and flablip.” P.r105. 


We may perceive that this paflage is at once very guarded, 
and very artful. Tne author difcourages fuch enquiries, and 
throws a flur upon thofe who theuld make them, by faying 
*¢ thofe readers who amufe themfelves with conjeCures ;” and 
he pretends that he ts converfant only in tacts, Bat are notall 
thele faéts fought out to fupport the theory, that fimple con- 
fonant elements are the origin of all languages? And is it 
not fair to afk whether this theory (which he compares for fim- 
plicity to the general principle of Algebra*, the propofition on 


which 





* We may obferve, in this place, a remarkable inftance of the pro» 
penfiry this author has to-ccnfider his own opinions as original ditco- 
veries, and beyond the reach of others. Ot Algebra he fays, ‘¢ the 
datum on which alyebra has been etlablifhed is fimply this, that eguals 
added to—jubtraétea from—divided or multiplied by—eguals, are fill 
egual to cack uber. On this principle alone is the c o¢trive of algebra 
founded : the reft is nothing but the adoption of a new and concife 
language exprcfling this fact; and in all the various changes and ope- 
rations of the equation, with which its wonders are pettormed, this 
principle and this ex/y 1s applied.” Pint, 

‘This is cerrainly a cruth, and a curious and ufeful truth ; but is it 
fo unfulpecied by mathenaticians in general as Mr. Wh. fappofes, 
when he adds this fnecr ega nit them? = ‘* Lhe ordinary ma‘hematician, 
who has contoured others and hinfelf by attaching to the calcula- 
tions of alg: bra the icea of fomething myfterious or profound, will be 
ajion fed perkaps to underfiand, that in che highefi exertion of his fa- 
culucs, in the mott perplexing moments of his deep fi cogitattion, it was 
his duty only to remember and apply this fimple principle, and — 
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which equatious depend) be in its own nature abfurd or not? 
Guarded as he is, therefore,‘ aud Gareiul not to offer the fup- 
pofiaen as his own, but to beftow it upon thofe who amufe 
thenifelves with conjeQures, we can plainly fee in the pallage 
how he (appofcs both language and fociety to have originated ; 
namely, from the naked favage, who firlt formed inarticulate 
founds, like a beatt, to exprefs his wants, and then by deprees 
modelled them into language. But, again(t this, is there not 
the ftrongelt of all arguments, the authority of the only ge- 
nuine hittory of man, which declares that he never was a 
helplefs and beaftly favage* ; but was formed for fociety at the 
firit, and gifted by the Almighty himfelf with the power of 
{pcech, and the ufe ot fome original language? We fay no- 
thing about the probability of the conjeéture, as the author lays 
fo littic flrefs upon it, but we defire it to be fully noticed that 
this account, flight as it is, and almoft difavowed as it is, by 
the manner of giving it, isthe only attempt made to fhow that 
his fyitem bas any foundation in the nature of thingst, He 
fhows indced abundantly that fimilarities exit, which may, if 
this origin be reafonable, be referred 10 it, but which may alf@ 
be accounted tor in other ways. . 
We cannot, at this time, give further fpace to our account 
of this curious volume ; but we fhall be able probably to fhow, 
in a future article, how the author might have given to his 
fy(tem a more ftable foundation, and on what foundation it 
muft ultimately reft, fhould it be found, which is very doubtful, 
to have fume conneétion with the truth. 


(To be continued.) 





oo — 


; 


all his involutions—evolutions—fubftitutions, &c. &c. were employed 
for the fole purpofe of profiting by this fingle maxim; and of brings 
ing his various operations within the fphere of its a€tion.” Do any 
fuch ordinary mathematicians exift at this day, as to be affonifbed at this 
information ? We believe not; and we are rather aftonifhed how the 
author fhould fuppofe it new ; as we were in the cafe of his imaginary 
difcovery about the affociation of ideas. 

* Where he has fubfifted as a favage it has been accidentally. 

+ Were we to difcufs the probability of this conjecture, we might 
afk, whether it can be fuppofed that children yet unable to f{peak, and 
left ina defolate place, where they would find and want the cave for 
the purpofes here mentioned, would infallibly ceme to the caw-caw, 
and thence to the cave, ot fome equivalent modification of their ori- 
ginal cry? In our opinion, the fuppofition is ridiculous. The caws 
caw would be more likely to be uttered for want of food, as itis by 
the young ravens, than for want of Jodging, yA 

RT. 
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Art. II. A Supplement to ReflePions on the Political and Mo- 
val State of Satety at the Clife of the Eighteenth Century* ; 
in which the Political State of Sxtety ts continued to the Month 
of June, i801. By Foba Bowles, Efy. Svo. Zipp. is. 
Rivingtons. 


Wit equal fpirit and propriety does this author continue 

his progrefs, {till marking the charaeriftic events of 
the new period, and ftill applying them in refle@ions to the 
heart as well as the head of his readers. He thus goes on, 
throwing a light upon the political hemifphere, part of which 
we fhall reficct to our readers, as peculiarly qualified to illu- 
minate their minds. 


** After robbing them of their dominions,” he fays, concerning 
the German Princes on the /f7 fide of the Rhine, ** the humanity of 
French revolutionifts could not endure the thought of leaving them, 
without compenfation, to the pity of the world. But where could 
compenfation be found for loffes like theirs? Certainly not within the 
widely extended range of French frontiers, not among the immenfe 
conquefts made by France, not even in any of the afithated republics, 
which depend for their very exiftence on the nod of the mother re- 
public. The territories, which came within any of the above de- 
feriptions, were too facred to be charged. with the finalleft iscum. 
brance in favour of the difpoffeffed princes. Such however was the 
juftice of revolutionary France, that, eagerly as the defired the fweets 
of repofe, fhe would not fuffer herfelf to tafte thofe fweets, until fhe 
could provide indemnities for the unfortunate fovereigns, who had fut- 
fered in confequence of her difcovery of her natural boundaries. 
Where then could thofe indemnities be found? Her ingenuity alone 
could folve the difficulty. The German empire, though exceedingly 
diminifhed, {till contained many fine provinces.” 


\ This plan of indemnifying the Princes on the ft fide of 
the Rhine with principalities on the right, while it lefe the 
Princes on.the right totally unindemniiied was, in the Preach, 


‘* admirably calculated to promote their grand defigns. Under 
the mafk of juftice, it violated every principle of juftice.; under the 
pretext of peace, it opened new and inexhauflible fources of conten- 
tion; it provided endlefs caufes of difpute and hoftility among all 
the parts of the empire, and fcattered the brands of difcord and revo. 
jution. all over Germany.—lIn fhort, the plan of compenfation, if per- 
Gfted in, will.in all probability produce a civil war, before it caw be 
earried. into; effet; and, fhould it ever be fully executed, it will 
weaken. all. the ties of German union, and produce a complete dif 
memberment of the empire.” 
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* See the RefecPions, vol, xvii, pp. 1445 299 M 
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Mr. Bowles has thus laid open the project of indemnities, 
with a ftronger ray of intelligence than has been hitherto made 
to bear upon the point, ” any writer whatever. 7 

‘© From” this and a fubfequent, though ** curfory review 
of the principal political occurrences of the laft fix months,” 
adds Mr. Bowles, near the clofe, 


“< i¢ appears that Bonaparte, far from evincing any difpofition to 
permit mankind again to enjoy the bleflings of peace, order, and fe- 
curity, has given the moft aneguiyocal proofs that he ftill adheres, with 
jnflexible perfeverance, to that fyftem of univerfal fubverfion, which 
for aboye ten years has rendered France the {courge of the world. 
Nay, fo pertinacioufly, and, alas! fo fuccefstully has that fyftem been 
purfued cs him, during the above period; fo fkilfully has he availed 
himfelf of all the means by which it could be promoted ; and fo pow- 
erfully has he been aided by fome, whofe duty and whofe interett it 
was to give him the moft firenuous oppofition ; that in all probability 
no reafonable hope would at this time have remained, of his being any 
longer effectually refitted, unlefs the exertions of Great Britain, in the 
defence of faciety, had been alike diftinguifhed by perfeverance, 
ability, and fuccefs. Happily for the whole human race, the efforts 


of this magnanimous country in the caufe of order have been as refo- 


jute, as gigantic, and as pro{perous, as thofe of France in the caufe of 
anarchy. The late atchievements of the Britifh arms have filled the 
world with altonifament, given {refh confidence to the friends of Jaw- 
ful government, and infpired its enemies with difmay. ‘Thofe arms 
have recently performed proligies, which are f{carcely to be equalled 
even in the hiftory of their own renown; and which, no lefs benefi- 
cial than glorious, have defeated. both in the north and the eat the 
deep and ae projects, on which the crafty and defperate adver- 
{ary relied chiefly, for the fuccefs of his {chemes of univerfal devatta. 
tion. ‘Thus does the prefent moft tremendous conteft fill maintain 
the chara¢ter, hy which it has from its commencement been diftinetly 
marked. To this hour it continues to be a fierce and defperate con- 
flict. between the Genius of Goed and the Genius of Evil. ‘The latter, 
under the fanguinary banners of revolutionary France, and aided by 
all the powers of darknefs, aflaults with implacable malice and inex- 
tinguifhable rage all the religious and civil eftablithments of mankind ; 
which the former, under the tutelary ftandard of Britain, defends with 
an ardour and intrepidity adequate to the fury and defperation with 
which they are attacked. Unfortunate as it may feem, to be caft upon 
times fo difaftrous as the prefent ; painful as it is. to refleét on the fcenes 
which are now pafling, and to furvey the lag eo which the future 

refents to the imagination; yet if a Briton, folicitous only for the 
ti which has hitherto infeparable from that appellation, 
were to choofe for the period of his exiftence in this world that pare 
of his national hiftory, in which the Britifh name has fhone with the 
greateft {plendour, and eftablifhed the ftrongeft claim to univerfal, ad- 
miration and immortal renown, he would not hefitate to fele& that in 
which his country has ftood forward, as the intrepid defender of all 
that is valuable in focial life, as the dauntlefs champion of ee’ of 
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order, and of lawful governmeat ; and in which, by fteadfaftly op- 
poling, amid feemingly a furmountabie difficulties, the deftructive at. 
tempts of Jacobinitus and Anarchy, the has prevented thofe hellith 
fiends from extending their ravages over the whole-habitable globe.” 


Mr. Bowles thus {peaks ina ftrain, to which our hearis beat 
refpontiv ly. We teel it vib: ating on the ftrines there, while 
our intellects ap; rove and applaud it. Itas juft, it is cheer- 
ly, if 1S animating. 

Having t kenthefe two paflages from fo final a pamphlet, 
we fhould think we had done fufficrent juttice ty Mr. Bowles 
and onr readers, if the prefent pofture of politics did not re. 
quire from us one exira@t more. It is equally flrong, equally 
original, with the two others ; but it turns upon a nicer point, 


** Te does not admit cf a doubt.” Mr. Bowles obferves, on the grand 
fubject of peace, ** that the foe to foctety would long ere now have 
accomplifhed its deftruction, if he had not met with the moft deter- 
mined and vigorous refitiance from Great Britain: and fuch, alas! is 
his prefent aicendancy, that, it our refiftance were to be withdrawn, 
the whole of Europe would lie at his mercy. To deprive him of that 
afcendancy, or (in other words) of the ability to effectuate, wher no 
longer oppofed by us, his undoubted purpofe of univerfal fubverfion, 
is therefore effintial co the general fecurity, and confequently to the 
fecurity of each individual dtates.- But this ‘can be done only by a 
reftoration of the balance of power; for nothing elfe can enable the 
continent to refi{t in future his atracks. If we were to make peace on 
terms the moft advant.geous to Great Britain, feparately confidered, 
that our love of glory could defire; if infulating ourfelves from our 
neighbours, we could pr-vail on the enemy fo treat with us on the 
principle of wi pYfidetis, and to leave us in full poffeffion of all our 
colonial acquifitions, immenfe as they are; we fhould not thereby 
avert deftruction from the refit of Europe, nor ultimately from our- 
felves. For no colonial acquifitions made by us would, while we 
fhould be in a ftate of peace with the French republic, prevent the. pro- 

refs of revolution on the continent; nor, when that progrefs fhould 

¢ completed, preferve us long trom the fury of the enemy, who would 
then have it in his power with a fingle hand to direct the whole force 
of the continent againit us: and at 1s abfurd to fuppofe that, if the 
fatety of Europe cannot induce us to continue the war, it would impel 
us to the inhni‘ely more dificult operation of reafluming hoftilities after 
they had been terminared. ‘The balance of power, or (which is the 
fame thiny) the flaius guo ante bellum, is the only principle on which 
we can treat for peace ; without abandoning the object tor*which we 
have fo long and fo ttrenuoufly contended ; nay, without enfuring that 
er neral detiruction, which we have made fuch aftonifhing efforts to 
prevent, ” 


Thefe arguments are as new to us as they are powerful in their 
appearance: nor know we how to oppofe them. ‘We there- 
fore yicld to them, only ebferving that, if we thus act, we fhall 
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aft with a tranfcendent gencrolity to the mations concerned > 
we fhall become the foftering fathers of halt mankind; and 
gain even more glory from the peace than we had acquired be~ 


¢ 


fore from the war. é 





Art. III. Remarks on Local Scenery and Manners in Scotland, 
during the Years 1759 and 18002 By Fobn Stoddart, LL.B. 
Two Volumes. 8vo. 2). 2s. Miller. : 


THE examination of Scotland, its natural hiftory, antiqui- 

ties, and manners, has of late years become very frequent, 
fo frequent indeed, that there feems to be but a narrow ficld 
left to exercife the diligence or ingenuity of future travellers. 
Neverthelefs, we never with to re(train propenfities like thofe 
which produced thefe two volumes, which are remarkably ele- 
gant in their form, and entertaining in their matter, 

The author went by Sea to Leith, and proceeded to. Edin- 
burgh. This and its vicinity are agreeably deferibed, and re- 
prefented ineleganténgravings. Leaving Edinburgh, the tra- 
veller went on foot to Dalkeith, and along by’the Banks of the 
£i(k to Gorton, Rofline, &c. &c. | As Rofline, or Rofslyn, has 

iven a title to the late excellent Lord Chancellor, we iafert 
the following account of it. 


«© From Hawthornden, we took a path acrofs the fields, by the Houfe 
ef Gorton, and through the woody bank oppofite to Rofline, of which 
lovely fpot, as I vifited it more than once, i thal fpeak at fome length. 
‘Lhe village, which is feven miles from Edinburgh, and about one mile 
to the lefe of the Peebles road, is much frequented in the fammer by 
parties, who come to firoll among the rocks, and ruins, and to feaft on 
the ftrawberries, which are culiivated here in abundance. No part of 
Great Britain affords fuch quantives of this fruit, as the villages near 
Edinburgh, efpecially Rofline. They yield on an average 181. per 
acre, and have been known to produce gol. yet they are very cheap, 
the Scotch pint, which is equal to four Englifh pints, being fold at 8d. 
in 1599, a fcarce year; and. of thele pints 100,000 are calculated to 
be fold annually in Edinburgh. ‘The ton affords tolerable accommo. 
dation to thefe parties, which are fometimes very numerous: I dined, 
and paffed a moft agreeable atternoon here with Profeffor Dugald 
Stewart, and feveral of his friends and papils. ‘lhe barony of Rof- 

line is faid to have been granted, early in the twelfth century, by Mal- 
colm Canmore, to William de Sancto Clore, a Norman, from whom 
it has defcended to the prefent Sir James St. Clair Erfkine. ‘The cha- 
pel, which adjoins to the'garden of the inn, is a moft beautiful fpeci, 
men of florid Gothic, enriched with butcrefles and pinnacles, like the 
chapels of King’s College, Eton, Auckland, &c. Among many erro- 
neous accounts, which are given on the fpot, they tell you, thatdr was 
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built in 1306, by William St. Clair, Karl of Caithnefs, and Prince of 
the Orkneys, who married the daughter of King Robert Bruce; but 
it is evidently of a avuch latér date. The pointed arch, the charac. 
teriftic of that fpecies of architecture, which is improperly but genes 
rally termed Gothic, may be of Arabic, Perfian, or even Indian ori- 
gin; but it feems that this ftyle did not unite lightnefs and beauty, in 
the higheft degree, by its pinnacles, and other ornamental parts, until 
jong after its introduction into Europe. In the beginning of the thire 
teenth century it was practifed (at leaft in England) in its greateft fim- 
plicity; and I cannot refrain from paying a tribute of praife to the 
earlieft complete {pecimen which we poflefs, Salifbury cathedral. From 
my childhood, I have been accuftomed to admjre the dignified light- 
nefs, and challity of character, which that noble edifice poffeffes. ‘The 
mote ornamented ftyle, which fucceeded it, was ftill beautiful ; until 
the licentious defire of variety, after introducing the flatted arch, the 
heavy fret-work, and all the other corruptions of the Gothic architec- 
tute, at length, in the fixteenth century, entirely deftroyed it, by an 
heterogeneous combination with the Grecian. Rofline chapel was not 
certainly completed until the beginning of the fifteenth century ; it is 
faid to have been intended tty as the choir of a large collegiate 
church, and at the weft end appear traces of an intended extenfion, 
The minuter parts of the ornaments, both internal and external, are 
very highly wrought; the buttrefles have double pinnacles, with 
niches for ftatues, &c. and the whole is in fine prefervation, though 
not ufed for religious purpofes. ‘The interior is véry fimple, confift- 
ing only of a ftraight aifle, with fide aifles, formed by two rows of 
pillars, ‘The pillars, five in each row, have rich capitals, fome of them 
underwrought, all diffimilar ; and around one of the pillars (which, 
like all the reit, iS ari aggrega’e one) a remarkable wreath is twilted. 
At the ealt end, the middle aifle is divided by ewo arches; and in thé 
fouth corner is a flight of fteps defcending into’ the facrifty, The 
roof is femicircular, formed entirely of ftone, which’ in thé infide is 
divided into fquare compartments, with rofes, The only monumént’s 
remaining are thofe of an Earl of Caithnefs, who died A. D. 1°82, 
and of a Koight Templar, faid to be Sir William St. Clair. I did 
not find that the chapel had been dedicated to any faint ; but at a fmall 
diltance are fome traces of a church, called St. Matthew’s, the ground 
about which is fill ufed for burial. 
*¢ Defcending the hill, you find the ruins of the caftle feated on a 
projecting rock, near a bend of the river, frem’ whence its name was 
robably derived ; raft, in Gaelic, fignifying a peninfala, or point of 
te 3 nearly furrounded by water, and Anne, a pool or deep. ‘The lit 
tle which remains of this caftle fhows it to have been formerly a’ place 
of great firength, moated, and acceffible only by a drawbridge. Art 
the bottom is an arched gateway, whence the building appears to great 
advantage, founded on the rock, and rifing immediately from the river. 
It is built of a reddifh ftone, fimilar to that of the ram pate batiks, 
and is probably coeval with Craigmillar; both: thefe caftlés having 
been burnt by King Henry the Eight’s army in 15545 bat foon after- 
wards rebuilt. If any: part be prior to that period’ it is the rouiid 
tower, which is much decayed, as is the whole building, except a p>" 
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of apartments, occafionally inhabited in the fummer months, for the 
fake of the country air and romantic fcenery. A fingular inftance of . 
a kind of chivalrous fuperitition was felated to me by the Hon, Mrs. 
Mackay, who, with her amiable daughters, refided here a few feafons 
ago. Asthefe ladies were fitting together one morning, they were fure 
peed by the arrival of a party of foldiers, who requefted permiffion 
to explore fome of the fubterraneous chambers, where they had learnt, 
from tradition, that a knight was kept confined by enchantment, Ie 
would have heen.a pity to balk che enterprifing fpirit of thefe young 


heroes, and they were accordingly fatfered to defcend with torches: it’ 


is fcarcely neceffary to add, that the adventure terminated as unfuc- 
cefsfully as Don Quixote’s vifit to the cave of Montefinos. A little 
way up the river isa wooden bridge, after crofling which you obwia 
a ftriking view of the caftle, the chapel, and the bend of the ftream, 
broken by huge gsocky fragments, Continuing to feramble through 
the woody banks on this fide, you catch many partial glimpfes of it 
highly interefting ; but any one, who wifhes to obtain a full feaft of 
admiration, muft not hefitate to wade through the channel of the ftream 
itfelf, ‘There he will find points, inacceflible by any other means, and 
indeed not to be attained at all without great caution, where the fceae 
is at once beautifully wild, and awfully fublime. The fhatiered rocke 
afford but a narrow paflage to the dafhing ftream below, while theic 
projecting brows; darkened with wood, nearly meet together above, 
aud the ruined turretsate faintly feen between the branches, Imme- 
diately below this wild broken {cene another, of more fimple but noc 
lefs impreflive grandeur, is formed by the lofty wooded crags, which 
ing up perpendicularly feem to bar from all accefs. the water, 
which faddenly hecomes derp,. gloomy, and tranquil, Among the 
many admirable fubjects for the painter, which Rofline attords,, 1 had 
never feen thefe attempted ; 1 rherctore, fat mylelf down, clofe to the 
water, but thelrered: fromr the falling thower, by the roof of a yawa- 
ing cavern, and made fome faint memorandums of them, with my 
pencil. Rofline is celebratedsin hiitory by three fuccellive victories, 
obtained in one day, the 24th of Kebsuary, 1303, by Sir Simon Frafer, 
and Sir J. Cuming, with 10,000 men, over 30,000 Englith invaders, 
It is not furpriting, that fuch {cenes and fuch even's fhould call forth 
the enthufiafm of the mufician, and the poct. Av/line Cafile is the 
fubjeét of a wellknown plaintive air: it is defcribed in Mickle’s 
Pollo, and in an unpublifhed poem, to which I have more than once 
alluded, Mr. Canmrpbeil’s Queem of the North.” Vole pe 130 


Mr. Stoddart next Gefcribes the upper and lower parts of 
the Clyde, and introduces fome lively obfervations on the cot- 
ton works, and fome agreeable anecdotes of Wallace, the great 
Scotith hero. The reader will alfo be amufed with the repre- 
fentation of Hamilton Houfe, Bothwell Caltle, Milton Mills, 
Dumbarton, &c. In the eighth divifion we are brought to 
Lochs Lomond and Long, and progteffively to the Lochs Pyne, 
Awe, and Etive. In this part of his work the traveller dit- 
cufles the fubje&t of the poetry of Offian, ‘The laft part of 
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the fir volume is employed in the account of the [lands 
Muil, Staffa, &c. &e. , 

The fecond volume commences with a defcription of the 
manners of the Weftern Iflanders, and is very entertaining. 
Mr. S. next vifited the Line of the Forts, and gives an amufing 
narrative of his journey to Fort William, Por Caltie, Fort 
Auguftus, Urquahart Caftle, til! he brings his readers to In- 
vernefs. Many pages are agrecably employed in the account 
of the Calt of Culloden, Nairn, Forres, Kinlofs, Elgin, &c. 
till we are conducted. to Gordon Caltle. From Fochabers 
Mr. S. purfued the courfe of the Spey, after having made a 
circular excurfion to Portloy, Banff, Huntiey:Caftle; and from. 
this part we have many inducements to make two fhort ex- 
tradis. The Gordon family feem to have honoured the writer 
with confiderable marks of a'tention, and: he properly avails 
himfclf of the opportunity here afforded him, of thowing his 
gratitude, 


*€ Continuing up the glen, we came to one of the Ievel roads, cut - 
by the Duke, in the manner of thofe in Glen Réy, and leading on cach 
fide to his Grace's hunting lodge. This is a-fimple pile, not unappro- 
priate to its firuation, or ule. It does not afford accommodation for 
a numerous retinue; but is barely calculated ‘or avery {mall party, to 
enjoy the fports of the field, or to explore the wild mountain {cenery, 
far from public roads, or a cultivated neighbourhood. ‘The fides of 
the {teep narrow glen, alinoft meeting, inclofe this fecluded dwelling 
between their woody fcreens; but rhe ancient oaks are much deitroyed 
by the red deer, which abound here, Numerous herds of thoft ani- 
mals are difcovered even from the lodge windows: | counted-at one 
time between two and three hundred, trom a neighbouring hill, which 
re-echoed with the roaring of the bucks, and the rattling of horns in 
their furious conteits. “The fhooting buts, which are fcattered. here 
and there, are of the fimpleit conttruftion, and give additional wild. 
nefs co the fcene. 

«© Such a retirement, within a few hours ride of a more public re- 
fidence, enables its pofleffor to combine, with great effect, the advan- 
tages of fociety and folitude, Every morning the Duke received ac- 
counts from Gordon Caftle; and 1 was nota little furprifed to fee 
them brought by a Highlander, who walked above twent) miles betore 
breakfatt, It was, indeed, a period particularly intereiting. ‘The gal- 
lant Marquis of Huntly was fuffering, ina foreign land, the confe- 

uences of a dangerous wound received in the unfortunate affair of 
se 2d of O&ober. 1 was a witnefs to the paternal feelings of the 
Duke, and to the general anxiety of the whole country ; and, though 
a perfunal {tranger to the Marquis, I could not but fympathize with 
ections fo itrong and fo univerfal. 

« A few facts will fhow how well grounded was the efteem, in 
which this brave young nobleman was held. Dilre,arding the temp. 
tations to eafe and inactivity which his high rank afforded, he had 
anxioully fought an opportunity of ferving his country, in a flation 
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mo lefs dangcrons than honourable. He commanded a regiment, to 
which his attachment was no Jefe tan theirs to him ; and never was a 
commander more beloved. At the head of 600 brave men he went 
into a battle, where their valour attracted the admiration even of the 
encmy ; he expofed nmielf to the hotteft of the fire, and, though more 
than once repulfed, re:urned obftinately to the charge. The unfortu- 
nate iffue is too well known. The Marquis himfelf was wounded, 
and the regiment loft in killed, wounded, and prifoners, fourteen of 
its officers, and nearly 306 of its men. In the midft of his torture, hé 
was mindfal of his friends at home. He difpatched feveral different 
letters, figned by himfelf, though he coald with difficulty hold a per, 
Of his own fuffering he fpoke but little, but of his regiment he id, 
with juft and patriotic exultation, ** They behaved as Highlander’ 
fhould do.” ‘Their attachment to their commander was no lefs forci- 
bly tettified. A friend of mine, who was prefent, declared, that he 
never heard a cry fo expreflive of horror and revenge, as was fet yp by 
the whole regiment, when they faw the Marquis fall: and‘one of the 
foldiers, who brought him in wounded, hung over him in an agony of 
defpair, exclaiming that he woud rather have perifhed himfelf, with 
twenty of his comrades, than have beheld fo mournful a fight. 

«© The return of the Marquis to his native country excited a fenfation 
of joy, neither lefs general nor lefs ftrong. All ranks of people crowded 
‘to behold him at Gordon Caftle; they celebrated his arrival with 
every expreflion of tranfpoft; and their fond attachment to his name 
and family was redoubled by his perfonal bravery and fufferings, Such 
fcenes as thefe are the nobleft teftimony of an exalted character, Great 
talents, or brilliant events, may command admiration ; but the gratifi- 
cation of the mind is then only compiere, when love is added. Thit 
fentiment cannot be purchaféd, nor can it be miftaken. In the prefent 
inftance, I write only from obfervation, but from an obfervation which 
cannot eafily err, I read the character of the Marquis in the undif- 
guifed, and undiftorted feelings of a whole country. It is fcarcely 
neceflary to add, that thofe great perfonages, who had the beft means 
of eftimating his fervices, were moft fenfible of their value, His 
Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales teftified his fentiments, by the 
appropriate prefent of a Highland mull, fet in gold, decorated with 
valuable Scotch pebbles, and infcribed with a handfome compliment te 
‘the Marquis, in the Gaelic language. 

© ['fhall eafily be pardoned by a real lover of nature, for a digref- 
fion which I could not well avoid, when {peaking of the local fcenery 
with which thefe recolleClions were affociated. If any apology be 
due, it is to the Matquis of Huntly himfelf, for the very inadéquate 
manner in which I have delineated the impieffions of my mind, on fo 
interefting a fubject. ) | 

«© Krom Glen Fiddich, I accompanied the Duke of Gordon, and 
Sir George Abercrombie, on various fhott excurfions, athong the hills, 
The {cetiery was wild and ‘uncultivated, but it poffefféd little variety. 
From the top of the Dune, a hill in front of the lodge, the windings 
of the Fiddich prefent a good effet. A few miles to the weft, isa 
hollow, called Alafter More’s Pantry, it having ferved as a fforehoufe 
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toa noted outlaw fo named. ‘This Gaelic appellation was given @® 
him on account of his fize, and fignifies, as a countryman explained it 
to my companion, ‘* muckle Sandy,” or, in Fluellin’s phrafe, Alex- 
ander the big. In a farther part of eur ramble, we pafled the Glacks of 
Balloch, noted in the well-known fong, ** Roy’s Wife of Aultivallich.” 
Aultivallich, or the Roffian's Brook, lies onthe Deveron. Roy’s wife, 
whofe name was Ep y Stewart, is ftill remembered in this part of the 
country ; I met with an old man, who defcribed her to me, and faid, 
he was in Roy’s houfe, when a boy, during the rebellion of 1745. ‘The 
word glack, a common Scotticifm for a hilly pafe, anfwers to the La- 
tin farce, being derived from the Gaelic galloch, a fork; hence the 
{wallow is picturefquely denominated ga/loch ax gacight, the fork of 
the wind ; and hence too the earwig is vulgarly termed in Scotland, 
gollocher. 

** Cultivation and human fociety feem ufually to have begun near 
the mouths of great rivers, and proceeded gradually toward she 
{prings, which feed them. Hence, we found an extent of dreary and 
defolate country, in thofe parts, where the ftreams feemed doubtfully 
wandering different ways ; thofe with an eafterly dire€tion joining the 
Deveron, and thofe with a wefterly one, the Spey. The cottages were 
few in number, and wretched, and the mifery of the inhabitants was 
augmented by the exceflive poornefs of the crop, a great part of which 
they were cutting down green, to ferve as fodder, haviag no fun to 
ripen it. In the year 1782, when a fimilar evil befell the country, it 
was greatly alleviated by the exertions of the opulent proprietors. The 
liberal and judicious meafures of relief, adopted at that time by the 
Duke of Gordon, are not yet forgotten. They mark thofe. feelings, 
which have ever attached him to his tenantry, and which are the furett 
pal 3¢ of a return on their part. I obferved with pleafure the per- 

onal regard, which they expreffed for him, and 1 was not furprifed at 

it, when I beheld him enter a miferable hut, among thefe moors, inquire 
with familiar kindnefs into the family affairs, and at parting put into 
the hand of the old gude wife fome money, to relieve her neceflities ; 
this brought tears into her eyes—** Bieffings on him!” faid the, ** he 
Was aye gude till me and mine.” P, 140. 


‘© From Rothemurchus to Kinrara, a diftance of about two miles, 
is a walk as fimply beautiful, as any part of the Highlands can be, 
where the objects are-on fo grand a feale. ‘The Spey flowing under 
a long wall of mountain crags and fir plantations, embraces in its 
{weep a verdant plain which is clofe fhut in, on the oppofite fide, by 
the hill of Tor Alvie. Thus is formed a lovely retirement, where 
tafte itfelf would have wifhed to plant its favourite abode. In this very 
fpot, on a knoll commanding the {mall plain, and itfelf fheltered by the 
loftier hill, ftands the cottage of her Grace, the Dutchefs of Gordon. 
Around it are the birch woods, which creep gently up the fides of the 
hill. The houfe was a mere Highland farm, no better than the othess 
of thiscountry. Her Grace has taken it, as itftood, its thatched roof, 
its out-houfes, its barn and byre, and with the addition only of a fin- 
gle room, and with fome alteration of arrangement in the others, has 
3 SORe 





tonverted it into a fummer re‘idence. Thofe, whofe notions of en- 
joyment are built only upon a city life, and who know, the fpirit and 
animation, which the Dutchefs of Gordon infufes into the circles of 
fathion, will probably be aftonifhed at her being able to derive enjoy- 
ment from fo different a fource. They will not believe, that a mind 
habiruated to all the polith and {plendour of courts, can find gratifi- 
cation in the fimple pleafurcs of nature, or that ** ball-rooms and bot 
theatres” can give place to the calm and cool air, the foft and tranquil 
fhade of a Highland cottage, ‘The combination of taftes fo different, 
and apparently oppofite, is owing only to fuperior mental activity ; 
and the ultimate prevalence of natural fimplicity, over all the elabo- 
rate refinements of art, proves an innate delicacy of difcrimination, I 

efteem my felf fortunate, not only in having vitited thislovely fpot; butin 

having remarked the effeét, which its beauties produced on fo polifhed 

a mind. Had I needed any proof, that Nature is the primary ftandard 

of true tafte, this would have afforded conviction, Fathion and fyftem 

have, indeed, a fecondary influence ; and circumftanecs often oblige us 

to facrifice to them more than is their due; but we feel a real fatisface 

tion, whenever we are enabled to give ourfelves up to the guidance of 
pure, unvitiated feeling. 

«* A refidence in Badenoch, one of the wildeft of the Highland 
diftriéts, neceffarily cuts off many of the accommodations of polifhed 
life. The want of coals was fupplied by a large peat-ftack; and no 
baker being at hand, our bread was brought either from Invernefs, 
thirty-five miles diftant, or from Perth, which is eighty, by the daily 
carriages on that road, Add to this, that the houfe itfelf, was by no 
means well built, and the conftruction of the chimneys in particular 
was fo faulty, as to fill the rooms frequently with fmoke, ‘The tatk of 
improvement was therefore one great occupation, Het Grace has 
planned the eltablifhment of a village, at a litile diftamce, whofe bakers, 
butchers, &c. may ferve all the adjacent country. 

«© For the cottage itfelf, fhould it become, as it well deferves; a 

lace of frequent refidence, fome architeCtutal embellifhment would 
neceflary, The Dutchefs has, therefore, received feveral defigns 
for this purpofe; but her tafte is too corre¢t to adgpt any, whofe fim- 
plicity does not accord with the furrounding fcenery, To the wefts 
ward of the knoll on which the cottage ftands, is a {mall plain rendered 
marfhy by a brook, which flows through it; the draining and orna- 
menting this fpot, with a due regard to its natural capabilities, will 
form no eae exercife for a lover of the picturefque. With 4 
fimilar view, her Grace has planned a garden, in a hollow of the bill, 
which at the fame time ferves to fhelter its productions, to fcreen it 
from fight, and to produce the effect of a pleafing furprife on its dif 
covery. ‘The neighbouring declivities are clothed with woods, among 
which fhe has opened feveral walks and drives, In direéting their 
formation, and often in pruning the trees with her own hand, the finds 
her morning employment no lefs healthful than entertaining, The 
nature of the foil is very favourable to thefe out-of-door occupations ; 
for though heavy and continued rains are not unfrequent, the turf be- 

eomes dey, within half an hour after their ceffation. 
: Q2 ** From 
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** From what I have faid, it will eafily be imagined, that'thete wae 
little room for tedium, or ennui; notwithftanding the neighbourhood 
afforded very few vifitors,and her Grace had noothercompanions, but hee 
— ghter, Mifs Lennox, and her friend Mrs. Rok, of Invernefs. 

o the evenings our time was paffed with authors moft interefting in 
fach a fituation— with Offian, the painter of Highland fcenery—with 
Burns, the ftill more animated painter of Scottifh feelings: nor fhould 
I forget Mr. Price’s Effay on the Picturefque, which ferved as a text- 
book to all our difcuffions on local improvement. The moit amiable 
light, in which the Dutchefs appeared, was that of a benefactrefs to 
the fusroanding country. She vifited individually the feparate cot- 
tages of the peafants ; at one time the prevailed on a great number to 
have their children inoculated under her infpection ; and fhe was ever 
ready to give her perfonal advice and affiftance to thofe who applied 
for it. ‘Vhe affability of her manners, ftill more than the extent of 
her benevolence, rendered her name univerfally beloved. ‘This is the 
true fecret of fecuring perfonal attachment, and may, perhaps, afford 
no ufelefs example to thofe, who, after much oftentatious charity, 
complain of ingratitude in the poor, whom they have relieved.” 


P. 154. 


Croffing the mountains we accompany the author along what 
is called the Middle Highland Road to Braemar Caftle, Blair of 
Athol, Dunkeld, Falkland, Stirling, Fife, the vicinity of the 
Tweed, Strath Earne, Loch Tay, Dundonald, Dumfries, 
Annan, and the Solway Firth. A chapter is added, on what 
the writer denominates General Principles of Tafte. Opi- 
nions on the fubjeét of tafte are as various as the powers of 
the human mind, and few of the moft enlightened and accom- 
plithed among men, will agree upon a fixed (tandard admitting 
of no variation, and from which there may be no appeal. 
The reader will find fome agreeable and fenfible remarks in 
this chapter ; and will perufe the whole, as we have done, with 

reat fatisfation, as the good underftanding, found judgment, 
and fidelity of the author, are evety where apparent. The price, 
it is to be lamented, will place the work beyond the’reach of 
ordinary readers, which we fuppofe is occafioned by the Plates 
which are introduced. Thefe, however, with the exception 
of one or two, are not of extraordinary merit. A good Mapig 
seen on which the route purfued by the author ts accurate- 
y delineated. 
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Art. IV. Literary and Chara&eriflical Lives of Fobn Gre- 
gory, M.D. Henry Home, Lord Kames; “David Hume, 
L/q. and Adam Smith, LL.D. To which are added, a Dif- 
Jertation on Public Spirit; and Three Effays. By the late 
William Smellie, Member of the Antiquarian and Royal S»- 
cieties of Edinburgh. 8vo. 450 pp. 7s. Smellie, &c. 
Edinburgh; Robinfons, &c. London, r8oo. 


7s biography of men eminent for literature, though fel- 
dom diverfified by remarkable incidents, yet, by the im- 
portance we attach to every little circumftance in their lives, 
and every peculiarity of their characters, creates an intereft far 
fuperior to what fuch relations might be expeed to produce. 
The example of Dr.Johnfon has thown that even a meagre 
ftory may afford amufement, if told with judgment and =. 
quence, efpecially when accompanied by judicious and elegant 
criticifms. The late Mr. Smellie, in the work before us,.has 
certainly chofen for his fubjeé&ts four perfons of confiderable 
abilities and literary fame ; and he appears well informed as 
to them and their writings. His Lives, however, contain 
fcarcely any new or very interefting anecdotes, and may lefs be 
confidered as hiftories of the men than as reviews, and indeed 
almoft tranfcripts of their feveral works, ‘This remark ap- 

lies, at leaft, to the Lives of Dr. Gregory and Adam Smyh. 
fn the former, after little more than five pages refpeing the 
author himfelf, we have an account of his “ Comparative View 
of the State and Faculties of Man, with thofeot the Animal 
World” (a book which, as Mr. S. remarks, has little conneéc- 
tion with its title) extending to the goth page of the Life, 
The account of his medical works is brief; but the listle 
treatife, called a Father's Legacy to his Daughters (2 work 
which fhows the character of Dr. G. in a very amiable light) 
occupies twenty odlavo pages, a very large portion, if we mif- 
take not, of the whole treatife; and the Life of Dr. G. ex- 
tends but three pages further. ‘The Lite‘of Adam Smith is 
equally copious in abftraG@s or abridgments of his works, and 
not much more fertile in incidents or obfervations. Both of 
thefe Lives mayshowever, be read with advantage by thofe who 
have not leifure or opportunity to confult the works themfelves. 
The Lives of Lord Kames and David Hume are much fhorter, 
in the accounts of their refpe&tive works, but contain more 
particulars refpeting the authors ; and the various talents and 
literary purfuits of the former (concerning whom lefs feemsto 
be known in this kingdom, than from his abilities might be 
expected) 


Smellie’s Literary Lives, 845 
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ex petted) render the account of him peculiarly interefting, 
e will extract the concluding part of it, as a favourable 
{pecimen of Mr. Smellie’s talents and biography. 


** As a private and domeftic gentleman, Lord Kames was admired 

by both fixes. The vivacity F his wit and of his animal f{pirits, 
even when advanced in years, rendered his company not only agree- 
able, but greatly folicited by the literati, and courted by ladies of the 
highett rank and accomplifhments, Inftead of being jealous of tivals, 
the characteriftic of lic le minds, Lord Kames fofteted and encouraged 
every fymptom of merit that he could difcover in the {cholar, or in 
the loweft mechanic. Before he fucceeded to the eftate of Blair. 
Drummond, !is fortune was {mall, Notwithftanding this circum. 
ftance, he, in conjunction with Mrs, Drummond, his refpectable and 
accomplithed {poufe, did much more fervice to the indigent than moft 
families of greater opulence, If the prefent neceility was prefling, 
they gave money, They did more, When they difcovered that male 
or female petitioners were capable of performing any art or labour, 
both parties exerted themfelves in ae that fpecies of work 
which the poor people could perform, In cafes of this kind, which 
were very frequent, the lady took charge of the women, and his 
Lordfhip of the men, From what has been faid concerning the vari- 
ous and numerous productions of his genius, it is obvious that there 
could be few idle moments in his long protracted life. His mind was 
inceflantly employed ; either teeming with new ideas, or purfuing 
active and Jaborioys occupations, At the fame time, with all this jn+ 
telle€tual ardour, one great feature in the character of Lord Kames, 
befides his’ literary talents, and his public fpirit, was a remarkable in- 
nocency of mind. He not only never indulged in detraction, but 
when any fpecies of fcandal was exhibited in his company, he either 
remained filent, or endeavoured to give a turn to the converfation, 
As natural confequences of this amiable difpgfition, he never meddled 
with politics, even when parties ran to indetent lengths in this coun. 
try ; and, what is ftill more remarkable, he never wrote a fentence, 
notwithftanding his numerous publigations, without a direét and a 
manifeft intention to benefit his fellow creatures, In his temper he was 
naturally warm, though kindly and affetionate. In the friendfhips 
he formed, he was atdent, zealous, and fincere. So far from being 
incl.ned to irreligion, as fome ignorant bigots infinualed, few men 
poffeffed amore devout habit of thought. <A conftant fenfe of Deity, 
aod a veneration for Providence dwelt upon his mind, From this 
fource arofe that propentity, which appears in all his writings, of in- 
veltigating final caufis, and tracing the wifdom of the Supreme Au- 
thor of Nature.” P, 145. . 


The Diff:rtation on Public Spirit, and the two Effays, were 
written when the author was only twenty years of age. In 
the ‘ormer, the chicf methed of promoting public fpirit pro- 
pofed by him, is to pav more attention to the treatment and 
education of childre , who, he thinks, are taught felfithnels 
almott from their birth. That many parents, by a foolith in- 
J | dulgence 
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dulgence of their fondnefs, encourage the felfith propenfities 
of their children, is probably as true at prefent, as it was when 
Mr. Smellie wrote. They cannot, indeed, be too often caus 
tioned againft that behaviour, which induces a child. to believe 
that « he is a very important perfonage, and that his own wel 
fare is the principal concern of the family.” We alfo agree 
that parents, and all perfons employed about children, fhould 
*‘ beware of betraying any felfith motives or aétions in their 
prefence ;” but we cannot think that (which to affectionate 
parents muft be impoffible) to conceal the eregy», or natural affec- 
tion, from children can be neceflary or expedient, in the degree 
which he propofes, Children, we conceive, will moft readily at. 
tend to the admonitions of parents, of whofe affection they are 
convinced. Still lefs can we agree to the ftrange maxim, that 
“to commend children, even when their behaviour is good, 
tends univerfally to contract their hearts, and deaden the focial 
affeGtions.” Extravagant encomiums in their prefence, on 
their talents and acquirements, are, however, we admit, highly 
injudicious and dangerous. The hiftorical works commonly 
real in our {chools, are obje€ted to by Mr. S. as cherifhing am- 
bition and the love of power ; and we agree that they fhould 
be read with caution ; but we cannot think that the kind of 
reading which he would fubltitute for them, namely, the lives 
of meritorious but obfcure and humble individuals, could be 
rendered interefting to young minds; and, if not interefting, 
they would not be ufeful. To the other propofitions of Mr, 
S. we do not fee any objection ; but they are trite, and need 
not be detailed here. 

The Effays are on the queftions, ‘* Whether all Animate 
and Inanimate Bodies are made for the immediate Ufe of 
or Convenience of Mankind, or is that only a fecondary End 
of their Exiftence ?”—and, ‘* Whether Oratory has, upon the 
Whole, been of Ufe to Mankind ?”—and ** On Poyerty.” They 
contain nothing very remarkable ; but, as well as the Diflerta- 
tion, are creditable to the writer’s talents, confidering the age 
at which they were written. 
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Arr. V. Rennel on the Geography of Hersdotus. 
(Concluded from p. 145 of our laff Number.) | 
POT WITHST AN DING Africa has, within this laft cen- 


tury, been explored in various parts by a great number of 
furious and daring adventurers, yet these flill remains fo much 
to 
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to be known, that al! geographical defcriptions of this portion 
of the globe are unfatistactory and imperfe@. This train, 
however, refults from fuch inveftigations of Africa, as have 
taken place in more modern times, that Herodotus feems more 
and more entitled to the charaGter of fidelity and accuracy. 
His knowledge indeed of Lybia, as Major Rennel obferves, was 
more limited in detail; but he was well aware, that it was 
confiderably more extenfive in fpace than etther Europe or 
Afia. The parts of Africa beft known to Hercdotus were 
thofe along the middle and eaftern bafons of the Mediterranean 
Sea, including Egypt and Lybia, Fezzan, and other Oafes in 
the Lybian Defert. Beyond thefe, his defcriptions are lefs 
circumf{tantial. 

The fubftance of the Sixteenth SeGtion of this important 
volume is employed in treating of Africa at large, and more 
particolarly of the promontory of Soloeis, which this writer 
proves to be Cape Cantin, but about which M. Bougainville 
was certainly miflaken. It alfo treats at length of the river 
Nile. The Niger. was erroncoufly taken by Herodotus for the 
remoter part of the Nile, and its fources are by the Greek 
hiftorian placed in too remote a fituation. Thefe, Mr. Ren- 
nel thinks, are ftill unknown ; and proofs are exhibiced, from 
Maillet and from Bruce himfelf, that they are not in Abyffinia, 
but more to the fouth-weft. As this fubje& has ever excited 
fo much curiofity, it is but candid to hear what the author fays, 


«« As to the place of the remote fources of the: Nile, it feems to 
have been deftined to remain long a fecret. That it has remained un- 
known fo long, is probably oceafioned by its being fituated within the 
deep receffes of a tract (either de/ert, or mountainous, or both) which no 

rangers have had occafion to vifit ; nor ever will, untilit may become 
their fpecial bufinefs fo to do. Whenfoever the traverfing of this 
tract, fhall turn to as much advantage as the crofling of other deferts, 
or mountains, then will the true fource of the Nile be found; and not 
before. For it may be conceived, that it isfituated in a country that 
lies far out of the track of any caravan that vifits the marts frequented 
by Europeans. 

«* That fource in Abyflinia, called by Mr. Bruce and by fome 
others before him, the head of the Nile, appears to be, in reality, no- 
thing more than the eaffern, and leaf remote ; aswell as the /eaft in 

oint of bulk ; of the two principal branches of the Nile, which unite 
low Sennar. Concerning this fa¢t, we fhall adduce fome evidence, 
which although prefumptive only, cannot be difproved by any pofitive 
evidence ; fince no fuch exifts: and it is no inconfiderable point in ir, 
ghat Mr. Bruce himfelf, although undefignedly, has furnifhed a prin- 
cipal part. We begin with M. Maillet. 

«* This gentleman collected his information from travellers; and 
there is no reafon to fufpect a defign to miflead, having himfelf no 

ffiem to fapport. Nor does he pretend to have any corrett ideas re- 
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“fpefting the geography of the upper part of the Nile, but relates 


merely what he had heard, without si ie the evidence. Nay, 
he even fuppofed the Nile to rife in Abyflinia; for by the lake Gambca, 
he doubdefs intended Damdca, the Tzana of Brocé and others; but 
then he appears to confound it with the lake of the weftern branch. 


“Phe chief point in his defeription, is, that at two or three journies 


below Sennar (it fhould rather be feven or eight) the Nile, or Abyffi« 
nian branch, receives a great river, named Bahr Abjad (or the White 
tiver) which he fays is at leaf as confiderable as the Nile. He fays 


moreover, that it runs nearly parsllel ro the Nile, at the diftance of 


¥z, 15, and 20 journies from it. He does not, however, pretend to 
fix the fource of the White river: he only remarks that it is eafy to. 
perceive that “ the fource of the Nile is not axigue; and that its orie 
gin is not beyond the equator.” (Defc. Egypt, pages 40 and 41.) 

** Mr. Bruce’s words are the following. ** The river 4biad, which 
is Jarger than the Nile, joins it here, &c.—Still the Nile preferves the 
name of the Blue river.—The Adiad is a deep river: it runs dead, and 
with litle inclination, and preferwves its Rream always undiminifhed, be- 
ceaufe rifing in /atituacs where there are continual rains, it therefore 
fuffers not the decreafe the Niledoes, by the fix months dry weather ;"” 
(vol. iv. 516.) “Thus Mr. Bruce goes beyond M. Maillet, by allow- 
ing the White river to be of greater bulk than the Nile: but what is 
more, he admits that it always continues in the fame ftate; whilft the 
Nile fuffers a diminution half the year. He fays moreover, that its 
bed has little defcent, whence it may be concluded that it runs through 
its own illuvions in that part; which particular implies a ceiilitieshlen 
length of courfe. But Mr. Bruce accounts for its bulk, and equal 
ftate, from the continual rains that fall in the countries contiguous to sts 
fource ; which is faying in other words, that it f{prings from a dif- 
ferent region from that which gives rife to the Abyflinian branch; 
whence by his account, the fource of the White river fhould be ver 
remote from that of the B/ve river, in Abyflinia, ‘But what fays his 
Map? There, the limits of the periodical rainy feafons lie between 
16 degrees of latitude; and thofe of the perpetual rains, between 
4 — on each fide of the equator. ‘There alfo, the fource of 
the White river is placed in 8° north, and that of the Blue river in 
11° only, with a difference of meridiaps of no more 24°: and one of 
the fprings of the latter is even near the 8th degree. Do the/e dif- 
ferences then conftitute different regions? We may add, that the White 
river is drawn on his Map, much /maller than the eaftern branch ; 
which differs, as we have feen, totally from the defcription ! 

«© The fat we fhould conceive clearly to be, that the White river 
has a much more diftant fource than the other. Some light is thrown 
on this particular, by Maillet’s faying that the White river runs nearly 

arallel to, and at the diltance of 12, 15, and 20 journies from the 
Nile; which can only be true of two rivers that {pring at a great dif- 
tance from each other. We are of opinion, therefore, that Nir. Bruce, 
who faw the White river, has admitted its fuperior bulk, and ftate of 
fulnefs, at all feafons; properties which the other branch does not 
poffefs : (as to its being in the fame ftate, all the year, that we cannot 
fappote of any tropical river ;) and hence, as be appears not to 8 
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mace out his fyftem of a conftant rainy feafon, to fupply the river je 
qveftion, the reader will probably be inclined with us, to fuppofe, that 
a ftream, at all times eonfeffedly larger than another, has, in all proba 
bilitv, a more remote fource. 

*¢ We come next to Mr. Ledyard, This obfervant traveller farnithes 
notices, which induce a Rrong belief that the remote fource of the 
Nile is fituated very far to the fouth-weft of Abyflinia. 

«© During Mr, Ledyard’s refidence at Cairo, in 1 88, he repeatedly 
vifited the merket-place, where the flaves from the intesior part of 
Atrica, were exp fed to Tale. He faw a confiderable body of them, 
which came trom Derfoor (as he writes it) a country, fays he, well 
known on account of the /lave trade, as well as that in gum and eleo 
phants’ tecth; and, it appears (page 54) that there is a caravan, fpeci- 
fically from Darfoor; that is, diftinct from the Sennar caravan. By 
his manner of {peaking, thefe people were, in appearance w»couth, even 
amongit Africans : but he adds, that ** they appeared a harmlicfs wikd 
people.” He reprefents Darfoor.as a very diftant country, even in 
refpect of Sennat; for he fays that the flaves came from the interior 
parts of Africa. And he was told by one of them that he came from 
the weft of Sennar ¢¢ days’ journey; or four or five hundred miles: 
and a Negro chief, vplied to be of the party, faid that, ‘* the Nite 
bad its fource in bis couniry.” Mr. Ledyard’s defeription of thefe 
people is particular. They had the true Guinea fer and their curly 
Pair was plated in tafjels; and plaiflered with clay and paint. 

** Although we cannot fix the precife pofition of the great body of 
this country, yet we are in fome degree enabled to approximate it, by 
means of fome notices in Mr. Brace’s Map; and which will turn out 
equally in favour of our argument, 

«* Mr. Bruce places Kordofa, a frontier province of Dar- Four, faid 
to be conquered by the king of Sennar, to the weft of, and adjacent 
to, the country of Sennar; whofe capital lies in 134 degrees north 
latitude, Hence it muft be fuppofed that the country of Darfoor ex- 
tends from thence to the weftward ; and as Mr. Browne has obligingly 
informed the author that the capital of Darfoor, vifiied by him, lies 
about the parallel of 1¢°, it may be concluded that the country itfelf 
extends fome degrees in every diretion around it; and confequently 
to the fouth, amongft the reft. 

«* Other notices refpeGing the ditetion of the caravan routes to 
Darfoor and Soudan, occur in the Map of Mr. Bruce's travels ; and 
which affift in giving fome idea of the pofition of Darfoor. He ftates, 

yat the ¢aravan from Darfoor to Mecca, pafles the Nile at Dongola 
in lat. 193°) and thence to a port on the Red fea, where it crofles to 
udda, ‘This route appears to be a branch of the one from Soudan to 
Cairo, deferibed alfo on the fame a by which we muft conclude, 
thar it is the track of the caravan ot Darfoor, fpoken of by Ledyard, 
This track paffes in a N, N, E. direétion from the parallel of 15°, 
and about the om ridian of Seewah; and falls into the road from Sennar 
to Cairo’ at a point, fhort of the Greater Ocfs, or E/ Wab, 

« From thefe notices, colledtively, it may be inferred, that the 
country of Darfoor lies between the meridians of Cairo and Seewah, 
generally; but its extent fouthward, we can have no idea of: nog js it 
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a clear point, that the N chief feen by Ledyard, was of Darfoor, 
although the flave was. » Browne fays, that Datfoor is mor a cau 


try of rivers, fo that thé W'bite river moft pafs to the fouth of it, of 
courfe; and may be fuppofed to {pring from the great chain of nioun- 
tains ; the continuation of thofe, which, according to Mr. Brace, fe- 
parate the heads of the northern and fouthern waters, in the parallel 
of 8° vorth, in Adyfinia ¢ and which extend weltward to Manding, 

«« Combining the diftance reported by M, Maillet, between the 
eaftern and wettern branches; that is, 20 journies; with the above 
reported diftance, of four or five hundred miles frorh Sennat; the re- 
mote fource of the Nile fhould be looked for, very far to the S, W. 
of the latter place ; but it is evident, that nothing critical can be de- 
termined in the prefent ftate of our knowledge, fave that the diftant 
fource of this celebrated river is certainly not in Abyffinia, but in 
fome country to the weltward of it. To us it appears probable that 
it may be as far to the fouth as the parallel of 6°; which is nearly 
that affigned it by M, D’Anville;, but Icfs remote than Herodotus, 
Ptolemy, or the Arabian geographers, fuppefed. 

«« Since then it appears ‘hat the Nile is formed of two diffing 
branches, or heads, of which, the White river is by far the moft remore, 
as well as the /argeff flream; the Abyflinian branch, or Blue river, 
cannot be the fre head of the Nile, according either to reafon, or to 
common acceptation ; as by the bead, of /ource of a river, nothing elfe 
can be underftood but the moft diftant fpring, where there is a palpa- 
ble difference in the length of the benadbes, A river may have many 
branches, and evch of thofe will have its proper head: but the river 
itfelf, which is formed of thofe colle¢tive waters, mult neceflarily have 
for its head, that {pring which is the moft diftant of all, ‘The Kennet 
and Lea, tor inftance, are branches of the Thames; but the heads of 
thofe ftreanis, near Marlborough and Dunftable, are neither of them 
the head of the Thames, Where the branches are of nearly equal 
length, it may bear a difpute which of them forms the proper head of 
the river; but this appears to be out of all queftion hoes as Pro- 
LemyY, Eprist, and AuutFepa, will be found to agree with the 
authorities we have adduced, in the main point of placing the head of 
the Nile, in a remote parallel, fouthward, and very Ee to the S. W, of 
Abyffinia, although the three firft have doubtlef exaggerated, very 
greatly, the quantity of the diftance.” P. 436, 


This Seétion alfo gives the reports of Peolemy, Edrifi, and 
Abulfeda, on the fubje&t, and concludes with defcribing the 
extent of the African continent to the fouth, according to the 
ideas of Herodotus, who knew that it was furrounded by the 
ocean. Mr. Rennel concludes, that the geographical know- 
ledge of Africa pofleffed by Herodotus correfponded very 
nearly with that of Ptolemy, although they draw different in- 
ferences concerning the fouthward termination of the contie 
pent. 

The Seventeenth Se€tion is occupied with the defcription of 
the [ithmus of Suez, and the ancient canals, which united the 
eee gees Erythraan 
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Ery:hraan and Mediterranean Seas. The ancients were mif 
taken in their ideas of the breadth of .this Ithmus, and the 
fource of their.error is explained. The relative fitnation ot 
Pelutium, Heroopolis, and the head of the ArabiamGualf, are 
arranged ; fo alfo is Bubattis. The hiflory of the different 
canals, according to Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus, and Pliny, 
is Next given. his is a very curious portion of the Section, 
and difcovers great penetration and figacity. Major Rennel 
is of opmion, that Herodotus is right in his affertion, that 
Necho began, and Darius completed, the communication be- 
tween the feas. ‘The fir(t canal trom the Pelufiac branch to 
the Red dea, is inveltigated with peculiar diligence; and it is 
proved, that the canal of Trajan, and of the Caliphs, is merely 
a branch adda! to theancient one. ‘The defcent of the differ- 
ent canals is compared, and it is fhown that none of them pro- 
duced any lafting advantages, and none of them remained open 
Sor the period of two centuries 3 and that of Trajan’s was ot 
very fhort duration, This Se€tion concludes witha very hand- 
fome compliment to Mr. Bruce’s Travels in Africa. 

The Eighteenth Sectiom contains general obfervations on the 
floods and alluvions of rivers, more particularly applied to the 
Nile and its Delia; the changes which have taken place in the 
form and dimentions of the Delta are poimed out; and a moit 
curious and learned enquiry concerning the fituation of ancient 
Memphis occupies a large portion of this chapter. 

The Nineveenth Chapter treats of the number, order, and 
ofitions of the ancient and modern branches of the Nile. 
There were feven navigable mouths. The Canopic was the 

mott wellern , and occation is taken to mention the glorious 
battle of the Nile, which here took place. 


* The Cawnortc branch, This wasalfo named Heracicen, from the 
town of Heraciewm, fivuated near the entrance: for the city of Canopus 
lay beyond it to the wef; and in the time of Scylax, the fire of it 
was a defert and rocky ifland. For he fays (p. 43) that at the Canopic 
mouth of the Nile, there is a de/ert ifland, which they name Canopus ; 
and that the fepulchre of the pilot of Menelaus, hy name Canopus, 
who came from Troy, is fhewn there. By this account the city of 
Canopus was not built till after the time of Scylax, who is fuppofed 
to have been cotemporary with Darius Hyftafpes, Scylax, who 
wrote a Perplas for the gaidance of navigators, is likely to have been 
critical in twch a maticer: and therefore, the exiftence of an ifland, 
and that ifand a defert one, feems to be proved. Since that time, it 
has been joined ro the main by alluvions, which appear to be hardly 
vet confolida'ed into firm land. The Ifland of Pharos is alfo fpoken 
ot by Scylax; fince which it has alfo been joined to the main land, 
by /e allavions, aided in their operation by a caufeway, built by Alex- 
ender; and on which alluvions, the madera city of Alexandria un 
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** When Paris was dtiven by contrary winds, to Egypt, he came to 
the Canopian motth of the Nile, and te Tarichea ; in that fituation 
was a temple of Hercules, which remained to the daygof Herodotus, 
This read. it may be fuppofed, afterwards gave name to the town 
of Heracleum, mentioned by Strabo; and which might be the fanie 
with the Tarichea of Herodotus, four centuries before, ‘lo this tem- 
ple, the fervants of Paris repaired, and gave the information that led 
to the feizure of Paris and his effets, and the detaining of Helen. 
After this, Mei laus himfelf vifited Egypt, and received back his 
wife, and his effects from the king. 

‘© Thus the claflic importance of Canopus, is very great, confidered 
eiuher as a place vifited by the heroes of the Trojan war; as the fe. 
puted burial place of the pilot of Menelaus; or in refpectot the rank 
which it held amongft the cities of Egypt: but as fome ancient places 
have been fo fortunate as to renew their claflic importance, in modern 
times, as if to infure the certainty of a longer term of celebrity ; fo 
this place, under the modern name of An uKetr, has received a new, 
and perhaps a more lafting, impreflion, of ‘ the flamp of fate,” by 
its overlooking, like Sanamts, the fceae of a naval battle, which, 
like that of Salamis, may lead to a decifion of the fate of Europe. 
This mott brilliant vi€tory, achieved folely by Britons, Europe felt as 
her own; and Frenchmen alone, mourned the defeat, ‘To’ this fpot, 
the genius of Britain conducted his favourite N &Lson, who at one blow 
deftroyed the fleet of the enemy, and cut off, for ever, the veteran army 
of France, from her fhores, 

‘© But what fecluded fhore of the ocean, has not in its turn, rever- 
berated the BaitisH rHuNDeR? During the prefent ftraggle what 
walls have refitted, fave the woopen wALts of Britain? Nor thall 
hiltory, although the delights more to record a brilliant viétoty, that 
the councils that produced: it, fink to pofterity the name and chatater 
of the NAVAL Minister, who fo fuccefsfully direéted the great erie 
gine of Britith power! Devoted to her fervice, his country fhalf 
claim him for her own, to the lateft times ; whilft France fhall reeog- 
nize in the defceendant of Marlborough, the hereditary foe to her 
{chemes of ambition and aggrandizement.” P, 924, 


The fituation of the ancient cities of Metelis, Nautratis, 
and Hermopolis, are pointed out. The different mouths, 
namely, the Bolbetine, Sebennitic, Phatmetic, Mendefian, 
Tanitic, and laftly, the Pelufiac, are feverally difcuffed. The 
temple and city of Onias is defcribed ; and a curious account 
is given of the ancient Jewith eftablifhment in Egypt. 

The two SeGtions which follow (Twenty and Twenty-one) 
treat of the Oafes of Egypt and Lybia, afd of the Oales and 
Temple of Jupiter Ammon, 

Mr. Rennel gives it as his decided opinion that Seewa, vifited 
and defcribed by Mr. Browne, to whofe authority heevery where 
pays the greate(t deference, was the Oafis of Ammon, and that 
the remains found there were the fragments of the Temple. 
He colleéts the fcatteted notices, concerning this Oafis and 
Temple, 
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Temple, which occur in Herodotus and Diodorus, Arrian atid 
age Curtius, and compares them with thofe furnithed by 
Mr. Browne. The general refemblance is certainly very 
ftriking, 

The reader is next entertained with a defcription of the dif- 
ferent Temples of Jupiter Ammon, which he thus concludes. 


** From what has appeared, a doubt can fearcely be entertained that 
the fabric at Seewa, is of Egyptian origin, and of very high antiquity. 


Nor can it well be doubted, that it had a relation to the worfhip of 


Jupiter Ammon, even by thofe who may doubt its being that famous 
temple irfelf. If it be objected that more remains ought to be vilible, 
it can only be anfwered, that Mr. Browne faw, in the foil around it, 
indications of the exiftence of former buildings: and that he alfo faw 
fome bew» fones that were wrought into tie walls of the modern 
heufes. Moreover, it may well be faid, that the tranfient view alone, 
that he was allowed to take of the place, generally, will not warrant a 
decifion of the queftion, whether there be, or be not, in the ifland, 
the materials of the edifices defcribed by the ancients. 

** ‘There is no reafon to fuppofe that the reft of the temple is buried 
in the fand, becaufe the defcription of the fite allows no ground of 
fuppofition that the level has been raifed ; the doors appearing to re- 
main of a proper, and of a proportionate height. A mafs of {and 
foffictent to cover the fallen ruins, muit have buried a confiderable 
proportion of the fanctuary ; admitting it to have been a conftituent 
part of a jarge temple. No fuch ftare of things appears: the room is 
itll 18 feet in height, which is about the proportion it ought to bear 
to the fanétuary at Thebes, but below that of Armant, Bat could it 
for a moment be fuppofed, that the ruins of a temple were covered 
with fand, in the middle of the Oafis, what muft have been the ftate 
of the Oafis itfelt ? Had it been the nature of the place for the fand to 
colieét, as it has done againft the fides of the Pyramids, and about the 
Sphynx, it is probable that no Oe/s would ever have been formed, in 
that place; becaufe she vegetation muft have been conitantly choked 
up, and covered with fand, as often as it appeared, 

** Ic is unqueflionable that the worthip of Jupiter in Ethiopia, had 
an eftablifiment of yacclla ot chapels attached to the principal temple 
in Meroe. Avd was there any circamftance on which to found a belief 
ot the exiftence of any other Oafis in the quarter of Seewa, it might 
perhaps be fufpeed that the edifice there, was a _/vcellum to the larger 
temple of Ammon, But we truft that the concurrence of fo many 

rticulars in the ancient defcriptions, with what appears at prefent, at 
Scewa, will effectually do away any fuch fuppofuon, Such is the 
firiking agreement of the geographical pofitions; together with the 
attendant circumftance of there being no other place, that an{wers, in 
any fhape, to the defcription, To this may be added, the accordance, 
in point of form and dimenfions, of the Oafis itfelf: the fimilarity of 
prodactions ; and to crown all, the fountzin which varied in its tem- 
peracore, at different times, 

*« The difcowery of the temple itfelf, and the circumftances belong- 
ing to the Oals, which contain it; together with the operation of fix. 
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ing its geographical pofitior; toa coptet of exadinels fufficiently eriti« 

» the ancient deferiptions ; could 
not, perhaps, have been accumplifhed, otherwife than by the zeal, per 
feverance, and {kill, of av Furopeen. Mer, Browne is therefore en- 
titled to great praife, for his fpirit of enterprize, hich bade defiance 
to the hardfhips and dangers pm won on an undertaking, fimilar to 
that which has been fo much celebrated in the hiftoty of the Mace- 
donian conqueror: and which was unquettionably performed with 
much more serfmal rifk on the part of our countryman, than on thas 
of Alexander. 

* It is pollible that the remains fo often alluded to, may appear to. 
ordinary readers, tobe much too infignificant to intereft the mind, as a 
remain of antiquity ; and therefore may not an{wer the expedlations 
formed of the magnitude, and grandeur of ftyle, of the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. To fuch, it can only be faid, that it bears the amp 
of Egyptian origin; and is only pretended, at the utmoft, to be a 
fanfluary of a greater temple, whole materials may probably he found 
in the form of ordinary habitations, or otherwife, inthe Oafis, ‘The 
dilapidagions may have been going on, for thefe 1800 years pat: the 
columns may have been converied into millttones, as is the pratice in 
Egypt: or fplit into convenient fizes for walling. The part remain- 
ing, is evidently that, which is the leaft adapted tu ordinary vecafions ; 
and which could not, at any rate, be removed with falety ; fince the 
impending blocks of the roof muft deter every one from venturing 
to difplace the {tones that {upport them. 

ee But even confidered as a ruin, and independent of its hiftorical 
importance, ihe cizcumftance alone pf its having blocks of ftone, which 

proach towards the dimenfions of the uprights of Stonehenge, raifed 
in the air to form its roof, is fully fufficient to give it an ait of im. 
portance and Angularity, , 

« Thefe fentiments are entirely the effet of convidlion, on the part 
of the author, on oceafion of the dilclofure of Mir. Browne's route 
to Seewa, in his Trayels, juft publifhed. He had previoully adopted. 
a cofitraty opinion; but it arofe froma mifconception of the pofition 
of Seewa, which was reported to be gt a lefs diftance inland, by three 
journies. He always fuppofed Santariah to be the Oafis of Ammon, 
and as {uch it appears in the Map of North Africa, 1798. It now, 
appears, that Seewa is the fame with Santariah : and, of courte, hy 
vor is not changed in refpest of the pofi-ion of Jupiter Ammon, 

» Gor. 


{n the Twenty-fecond SeAtion, we find an account of the 
tribes which inhabited the coaft and country of Lybia bo ween 
Egypt and Carthage. Thicfe are generally reprefenited by He- 
rodutus as Numapeés, and are feverally dilli wuithed by the 
names of Adyrmachida, Gilligamma, Nelaeeone Garumantes, 
Gindanes, &c, &c. What. is here faid concerning the Lotur 
phagi is too curious to be omitred, at Jealt im part, 


“* Scylax, as we have feen, extends the name of Lotophagi to the 
twibes generally, begween the two Syrtes, p, 47, 48; leaving ed the 
ace 
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Macz nothing more than the weftern More of the greater of thel® 


gulfs. Prolemy limits them to the neighbourhood of the river Cinyps’ 


alone, whilft Herodotus appears to confine them to the weft of that 
river; or perliaps of the diftrict which is denominated from it. Again, 
Strabo, p. 834, places them in the'ifland of Meninx, alone; although 
he calls the adjoining Syrtis, that of the Lotophagi, implying that they 

fetled at leait a part of its fhores} as was really the cafe: and! 
Pliny, lib. vi. 7, affigns them, in addition to the ifland, the exvironr 
of the Syrtis, alfo. In effect then, ft appears, that although the Lo. 
tophagi of the Greeks, extended generally along the coat between 
the rwo Syrtes, yet that the different tribes of them might ufe it, only 
in different degrees ; and it is certain that Herodotis confines the 

oper Lotophagi to the promontory or projection of the coaft, o 
ye the Gindanes (the fappofed Taek of Gadathis) ; in which 
may be included the atorefaid ifland of Meninx, or Jerba, which is 
féparated from the coatt by a narrow and fhallow channel, and may 

fibly have been regarded by Herodotus as a continiiation of the 
main land. If we take the whole-extent of the tra&t thus afligned to 
the Lotophagi and Machlyes, it may comprehend zoo miles of . coatt: 

** Burthe allotment of this confined fpace, alone, to the eaters of 
Jorus, way owin® to the want of a more extended knowledge of the 
cuuntries that bordered on the Defert: for it will be found, chat the 
tribes who inhabit them, and whofe habits afe in any degree known to 
us, eat aniverfally of this {ruit, in a greater or lefs degree, according tu’ 
circumilances? and molt-of them, apparently, as sath as they can ob- 
tain of iss The tree or fhrub that bears the lotus fruit, is diffeminat- 
edi over the edpe of the great Defert, from the coaft of Cyrene, round 
by ‘I'ripoly and Africa proper, to the borders of the Atlantic, the Sene- 
gal, and the Niger. 

«¢ Iris well known, that a great difference of opinioi&t has prevailed 
amongtt the moderns, concerning what the ancients intended by the 
toTos: for the hillory of. it, as it has come down to us, is evidently 
mixed with fable, from having previoufly paffed through the hands of 
the poets; Homer being the firft who mentions it {in the Odyfley, 
Nib. 1x. gg) bot he no more expected us to believe that the lotus’ pof- 
feffed the quality of inducing forperfalni/s, than that a race of Cyclops 
exitted, or that mén Would be transformed intofwite. Burt of the ex- 
| seed of a fruit, Which, although growing. fpontaneoufly, furnithed 

he popular food of tribes or nations; there is no kind of doubr; as it 
fs mentioned by various adthors of credit; and amongft the reft by 
Polybius, who appears to have feen it, in the proper country of the 
Lotephagi. P 

«© There appear, however, to have been two diftin& fpecies of lotus 
defigned by the term; becaufe Herodotus ahd Pliny, in particular, de- 
fcribe & marked difference between thei: the one being an aquatic 
plant, whofe foot and feeds werecaten, in Egypt; the other, the fruit 
of a thrub or fmall tree, oh the fandy coaft of Lybia. The Egyp- 
tians, it feems, did mot obtain a nickname from the Greeks, for eating 
their lotus, as certain people of Lydia did; the reafon of which feems 
clearly to be, that it conftituted a part only of the food of the one, bit 
the efitite food of the ether, And here it may be remarkedy~by the 
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bye, that the Greeks appear to have applied the name LoT US to fuch 
vegetable productions as ‘either — {pontaneoufly, or were raifed with 
evry little art or labour ; and which conflituted the food.of men. We 
fhall firft fpeak of the lotus of Lybia: the one generally intended by 
the ancients. | 

** Herodotus certainly had sot feen it. In Melpom. 177, he calls 
it © the frait of the lotus, which is of the fize of the maitick, and 
{weet like the date; and of which a kind'of qwize is made,” ‘This 
circumltance of the wine is mentioned by a// thofe who hive fpoken of 
the lotus of Lybia, and marks the diftinétion between that and the 
aquatic lotus. Herodotus, moreover, fpeaks of * a {pecies of thorn, 
which refembles the lotus of Cyrene ; and which diftilsa gum.” Eu- 
terpe, 96. This, therefore, fhould be the Rhamnus lotus. 

** Pliny, lib. xiii, c..17, defcribes two different kinds of lotus; thé 
one found at the Syrtis, and amongft the Nafamones, &c. the other in 
Egypt. The former he defcribes from Cornelius Nepos, to be the fruit 
of a tree: in fize ordinarily as big as a bean, and of a yellow colour ; 
{weet and pleafant to the tafte. The fruit was bruifed, and made into 
a kind of pafte or dougty, and then ftored up for food. Moreover, a 
kind of wine was made from it, refembling mead ; but which would 
not keep many days, Pliny adds, that ‘* armies in marching through 
that part of Africa, have fabfifted on the lotus,” Perhaps this may 
refer to the army of Balbus, which, Pliny informs us, lib. v. c. §, had 
penetrated to Gadamis and Fezzan, 

** Polybius, who had himfelf feen the lotus on the coaft of Lybia, 
fays that it is the fruit of a fhrub, which is rough and armed with 
prickles, and in foliage refembles the rhamnus. at when ripe it is 
of the fize of a eae y olive ; has a purple tinge, and contains a hard 
ftone : that it is bruifed or pounded, and laid by for ufe ; and that its 
flavour approaches to that of fies or dates. And, finally, that a kind 
of wine is made from it, by expreffion, and diluted with water; that 
it affords a good beverage, but will not keep more than. ten days, 
(Polyb. apud Athenzum, lib. xiv. c. 12.) ; 

** The lotus has been defcribéd by two modern travellers, Dr. Shaw 
and M. Desfountaines, on the fide‘ of the Mediterranean ; and by a 
third, Mr. Park, towards the Niger and Senegal rivers. Dr. Shaw, 
it is well known, vifited the aes! her the Leffer Syrtis, on the 
borders of the proper country of the Lotophagi; and M, Desfoun. 
taines, who refided inthe {ame neighbourhood, did the fame, ata 
much later period. ‘The defcriptions given by thefe gentlemen agree 
perfe@ly amongft themfelves, and alfo with thofe of the ancients; as 
may be feen-in Dr. Shaw, p. 226; in the Mem. Acad. Royale, 1788, 
P- 443, et feg. and in Mr. Park’s highly interefting Book of Travels, 
P-99, 100.. It feems to be agreed, that it is the fruit of the rhamnus 
4otus of Linnzus.” P. 625. é 


The Twenty-third Se€tion treats of the Two Syrtes, the 
Lake Tritonis, the Temple and Aigis of Minerva, with the’ 
antiquities of dyed fkitis in Africa. The Lake Tritonis was 
not known to Herodotys by the name of Syrtes. Some cii~ 
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rious obfervations are here made on the Agis of Minerva, 


which thus conclude : 


eee pepe from the Scriptures, that rams’ kins dyed red, formed a 
covering for the tabernacle in the wildernefs, in the days of Mofes ; 
near 1500 years before Chrift; and we may be pretty confident thar 
thefe were brought out of Egypt, by the Ifraelites ; for it happened 
early in the very firlt year of their wanderings; and it is not very 
probable that the fkins could be colle¢ted in the wildernefs, We are 
told thatthe Ifraelites borrowed of the Egyptians, not only geld f- 
ver, and raiment, but alfo ** /uch things as they required: fo that they 


Spoiled the Egyptians.” Now. amongit the offerings, we find d/ue, and 


urple, avs\ fearlet, and fine linen, and goats’ hair, (befides the red /eins 

fore-mentioned) all of which they mult furely have taken from the 
Egyptians ; and by the ufe to which thefe fkins were applied, in the 
wildernefs, we mult fuppofe them to have been confidered as an elegant 
luxury in Egypt; from whence, doubtlefs they were brought. — 

«* Wherher they were manafactured in Egypt, or otherwife, cannot 
be knewn ; but the contrary is the more probable, not only becaufe 
the animal which prodaces the tkin feems to be a native of the Lybian 
provinces, but-becaufe the manufacture is at this day in the greateft re- 
pute there, And as the Fexzaners at prefent fetch them from the cen- 
tre of Africa, fo might the Egyptians of old: and Mr, Maillet in- 
forms us (p. 19¢) that morcguins, meaning the dyed ftkins of Weftern 
Africa, are amongft the articles imported into Egypt, in modern times. 

«* Dr. Shaw mentions both theep and goats, in the countries of Bar- 
bary, p. 241 although he is filent refpecting any manufacture of their 
fkins. He {peaks moreover of a particular breed of fheep, in the 
neighbourhood of Gadamis, Wurglab, and other places of the Sahara, 
which are nearly as tall as our fallow deer, and with fleeces as coarfe 
and hairy as thofe of goats. He fpeaks, however, from information 
only. Pliny, lib. viii. c. 50, fays that the goats about the Syrres.are 
fhorn like theep. Goats’ hair is mentioned as one of the offerings in 
the wildernefs : this too was probably brought from Africa; and here 
we are even told where it was produced. 

' «| Abulfeda informs us of a celebrated manofaéture of dyed fkins 
in Gadamis; probably of the very kind defcribed above, by Dr. Shaw : 
for {peaking of Gadamis (concerning which, fee above, p. 623) in his 
account of Africa, Tab. II1, he fays, that ‘* the people of Gadamis 
are celebrated for preparing of fkins.” But he gives no particulars : 
a defect we have often occafion to remark. It is proper tq remind the 
reatier, that Gadamis is fituated in the fame quarter with the lake of 
‘Tritonis, or Lowdeah ; where the dyed tkins were in ufé at the temple 
of Minerva, 

" «€ Te is doubtlefs a curious fact, that the tabernacle of the Deity in 
the wildernefs, and the fhrine of Minerva at the lake Tritonis, fhould 
have been decorated, not only with the fame 4ind of manufafture, but 
that alfo of the fame colour. We know not the date of the cuftom in 
Africa, but it was. clearly — to the covereen of ¥ — 
Aigis : fo that it carrics us back to a very high period of antiquity, 
pethape not far short of that of the inftitutions of Mofes,” — <‘. 














Rennel on the Gergraphy of Heredotis, = 48 
& The modern ftate of this manufa@ture in Africa, and more parti- 


cularly in the quarter afligned to the —— of Minetva, ‘furnithes a 
ftrong prefumptive proof of a cufious fatt addyced by our‘author é 


and if, as appears probable, the fkins mentioned in Exodus were brought 








from Africa, we are furnifhed with another curious fa& in the hift 

of manufaétures; for, in that cafe; the manofatore mutt have exifted 
in the fame quarter oa? 300 years: and even if the Greeks bor. 
rowed the Aigis from the Minerva Tritonia, or any other of the Afri« 
can Minervas, it gives a dutation cf about 3000 yéats, to the manta 
factory.” P, 669. , - 


The Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Se&ions are on a 
fubje& peculiarly interefting ; namely, the circumnavigation 
of Africa by the thips of Pharaoh Necho, King of Egypt. 
This circumftance has ever excited the curiofity of the world 
that Africa was circumnavigated was believed by Herodotus 
and Pliny, but queftioned by Strabo, Polybius, and Prolemy. 
Major Rennel concludes, that fuch a fa& was very probable 3 
and this opinion is confirmed by Larcher, who chieer that it 
is corroborated by this fat, that of the fun being on the right 
hand in failing round Africa, and which never could have been 
imagined in an age when aftronomy was yet in its infancy. 

he lait Setion is extraneous, as far as relates to Herodotus, ~ 
and exhibits an examination of the account of the’ Voyage of 
Hanno along the weftern coaft of Africa. In this:part, the 
quthor purfues his ufual mettiod ; he explains the thing irfelf, 
from his own conception of the.data, and he illuftrates. what 
is {aid trom ancient and modern authors, and,finally concludes 
with fome general remarks, We have before oblerved,. that 
this is merely a beginning and introduétion to a. far greater 
work, it is therefore an act of juftice to reprefent to our rea 
ders the author's feelings at the conclufion of this portion of 
his labour. 


‘** Thus having drawn from the great and celebrated work of the 


Fatner of protane Hastony, the various phical notices with 
which it abounds, the author has endea to form the whole into 


a general fyitem, fuch, as it may be conceived, exifted amongft the 
Greeks of that day ; and having completed the plan, with great de- 
ference has fubmitted. it to the infpeétion of the public, from whofe 
tribunal he hopes for a favourable judgment, fince its decrees admit of 
no appeal, - 

Te is poflible that fome readers may have condemned the work, for 
its containing matter, in their opinion, foreign to the main fubje&; 
and others for its being, altogether, too diffufe. With refpett to the 
firft clafs, it may be remarked that any fyftem, in order to be under. 
flood, muft be regularly gone through ; and it happens that the dry- 
nefs of geographical detail is fuch, that .atontinued feries of them 
would rather be referred so, than read: {6 that the intention of exe 
plaining a fyflem, would of -—- have been fruftrated, Jt has there- 
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fore been the fludy of the aathor, to intermix with the geographical 
ma‘ter fuch ingredients as, whilft they ferved to confolidate the whole 
mafs into a regular form, would alfo give it the moft agreeable colours 
ing : in other words, that by the adalition of hiftory, which it is the 
i nad office of geography to explain; by mifcellaneous remarks and 

ervations; and occalionally by remarks on the phyfical geography ; 
he might fopply in part that intereft, which the generality of readers 
muft ever find wanting, in books of fcience. 

** In refpeét to objections to the bulk of the work, taken abfolutely, 
the author can only anfwer in the words of an eminent hiftorian, that 
** he, who in the defeription of unknown things, affects too much 
brevity, fecks not fo much shat which fhould be plainly told, as shat 
which fhould be paffed over.” In effeét, a great many of the notices 
afforded by Herodotus, could not be fo well explained, or illuftrated, 
as by a reference to the works of other authors; or by the introdu¢tion 
oF a Tr a remark of Polybius on this very fabjeft of hy, th 

** It 1s a remark of Polybius on this very fubje& o raphy, that 
the ancient authors who had written iectiaeg i had fallen into fo 
many errors, that it was necrflary to enter into a full and deliberate 
examination of them; bat, at the fawe time, he with great candour 
allows, “* that their labours deferve, on the whole, rather praife than 
cenfure; and that their errors are ever to be corrected in the gentleft 
manner ; fince it is certain, that they would themfelves retraét or alter 
many paflages in their works, if they were now alive.” 

«¢ ‘The author will receive that reward for which he has toiled, if 
the public, during the perufal of his work, have regarded it with the 
fame fentiments, as thofe which poffeffed the mind of Polybius: and 
which may be produtive of more advantage in the prefent than in 
the former cafe : fince the author hopes that he may Se enabled, in 
perfon, to retract or alter, what the difcernment of his judges may 
condemn.” P. 745. 

We have thus, we flatter ourfelves, given a fair and juft ana- 
lyfis of this elaborate, excellent, and ufeful work, as far as it 
goes. We have entered into no partial critici{ms, for various 
reafuns ; among which, thefe may be thought fatisfa@tory, both 
to the author and yur readers. We would nor-with to check, 
in principio, the ardour and zeal of (cien‘ific purfuit, particu- 
larly as any objeétions we could poffibly make are really trifling, 
both in themfelves and in their confequences. In fo vatta 
work, verbal inaccuracies, incidental obfervations on the local 
defignation of lefs eminent towns or ftrutures, ought not to 
weigh againft that fagacity which d:fcovers, and that precifion 
which defines, the more memorabic_feenes which bear the moft 
important characters of antiquity, which elucidate real {Cience, 
and which are truly dear to every fcholar and every friend of 
lea ning. 

Moft anxioufly do we with health and leifure to the inge- 
nious and accomplifhed author, that he may profecute to tee 
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final end thefe geographical inveftigations of ancient writers, fo 
aufpicioufly commenced ; and which, on the whole, as Dr, 
ohnfon candidly acknowledped of Gray's celebrated Elegy, 
it would be vain to blame, and ufelefs to praife. 
This volume extends to almoft eight hundred pages 5 an ex- 
cellent index is annexed ; and eleven maps are introduced, ex- 
planatory of the different Sections. 








Art. VI. A Difcourfe on fome Events of the laft Century, dew 
livered in the Brick Church in New Haven, on Weduefday, 
Fanuary 74 wor. By Timothy Dwight, D..D. Prepdent 
of Yule College. Cupy-right fecured» 8vo. 55 pp. New 
Haven printed, by Ezra Read. 1801. 


AS we do not know that this difcourfe, though it well de- 
ferves it, has yet been reprinted in England, we fhallde- - 
fcribe it from a copy which was tranfimuted to us from Ame- 
rica; and fhall extra@ the moft important part, as our readers 
might not-eafily procure the book itfelf. Dr. Dwight, whofe 
name and merits we have already made known to the Englith 
ublic, takes a regular view of the progrefs and improvement 
of North America from the beginning to the end of the laf 
century ; with thedefign of excuiing thankfulnefsin his hear- 
ers, for the mercies of God tothat country, The progrefs is 
furprifing. ‘* In the year 1700, there. were 116 socorporated 
towns in New England, and probably about Bo, inhabi- 
tanis. There aie now about 860 towns, and probably 
1,200,000 people.” Other shings are in proportion. To the 
whole of this retrofpeét we have nothing to ubject, but that 
the author, as was doubtlefs neceffary in America, reprefents 
the feparation from England as a biefling, which we have rea- 
fon to believe it has not yet proved, as we thall turther explain 
in the fequel. A very ftriking view is given ot the changes of 
morals, for the better or worfe, which have taken place in 
America. But, in the clofe, great alarm 1+ avowed tor the ac» 
tual flate ot things, and the danger of a Jacobinical regene- 
ration. The adiefs of the D étor to’ his countrymen, on 
this fubject, is forcible and highly impreflive ; we thal} there- 
fore intert 1t, as applicable no lefs, in many pornts, to the 
ple of this country; and as illufisatve, in fome refpeét», of 
the delufion already hinted at, on the fubjegt ot the advantages 
gained by America by its Revolution, . 
3 | “ When 
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*¢ When we revert,” fays De. D, ** to the trenblous timer which aré 
now revolving, the foul irrefittibly returns to furvey the fins and ere 
rors which rage around us, the temptations which alarm, enfnare, and 
feduce, and the miferies which are refounded from a fuffering world, 
Jn this fituation jt inftin@ively aks, How fhall thefe evils be averted 
from ourfelves and ours? 

** "This queftion is now in truth afked, with ftrong emotions, and 
many forebodings, by the great body of the people in New England ; 
and is felt to. involve the peace, freedom, and fatety, the morals, reli. 
gion, and immortal welfare of themfelves and their children, The 
mind is awake, the heart is alarmed ; anxiety is on the wing, and the 
Spirit of forcbading looks through the exe, with melancholy /ujpence and agis 
tation, Suffer me then, in the indulgence of imagination, to aflem 
here this vait multitude, to view them as already gathered around me, 
and toaddrefs to them, as tu you, an anfwer to this folemn enquiry, 


** My Friends and Brethren, 

** Tn all the changes which have befallen our native country, the in- 
terpofiiions of divine providence in its behalf have been wonderful, 
Think, if vou are ata lofs on this fubject, of the manner in which God 
bare your fathers to this and on eagles’ wings, and kept them in the hollow 
of bi band, Recal their numerous deliverances from the favages, and 

rom the more bitter enemies*, who fpurred thofe favages to war and 
flaughter. Remember their wonderful prefervation from the armament 
of Chebuéto, completed on the night of that folemn day, when with 
fafting and puny they lifted up their united hands to implore the 
faivation of their God, Who gave the aitillery of your enemies into 
the hands of Manly ; and their ammunition into thofe of Mugford? 
Who furrendered to pou the army of Burgoyne? Who, in fpite of pre- 
tended friends, more malignant than open enemies, eftablifhed on folid 

rounds your ij ndencet and your peace; and /e cet ina 
ad place, a rich, {-cure, and immenfe ? Who has ous 
veins with health, aad your garners with all manuer of flores? Who 
hath filled your Jand with ceiled boufes, adorned it with {chools, and en- 
Jightened it with innumerable churches? 

**, A work thus begun, and thus carried on, is its own proof that it 
will not be relinguifhed. We may be fcourged, for we meri: it, but I 
truft we fhall not be forfaken; we may d¢ caft down, but we hall got be 
defiroyed. ‘The prefent unufual and glorious prevalence of religiony, is 
the hand of God, writing on the wall, that we are pot yet aumbered 


and finifoed.” 





® The French, fee p. 9 of this difcourfe. Rew, 
+ On this we thall fubjoin a remark at the end. Reo. 

The author has before (p. i) fpoken of certain periodical revs. - 
wais of religion, the laft of which, he fays, ** ftill extenfively exifts.” 
He owns, however, that fome perfons of cefpeétability confider thefe 
fuppofed revivals as cbulliticns of enthufiaim, At this diflance, we 


cannot judge. Rev, 
| After 
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After more exhortation to the fame purpofe, applicable, in 
great mea(ure, like she reft, to England as well as America, the 
preacher proceeds thus. | 


*« At the fire-fide, in the ftreet, in the court of juftice, and in the 
legiflature, be, and be feen to be, the friends and followers of Gop. 
—From the dawn of life let your children be taught, both in the fa- 
mily and the fchool, to fear Gon, to truft the Redeemer, to hate ini- 
quity, and to do that which is good. Teach them to read, to love, 
and to obey the Scriptures; to reverence magiftrates; to rife up to 
the hoary head ; to venerate the fabbath ; and to worfhip in the fan 
tuary. For this end, efteem, and thew that you efteem, the fabbath a 
delight, and the Holy of the Lord honourable ; and let them fee that you 
tarn away ‘your feet ftom finding your own pleafure on that day, 
Them that honour me, faid God, I will honour; but who fo defpifeth 
me fhall be lightly efteemed. | 
«* In your daily intercourfe, recal the probity, fairnefs, and 

will of your forefathers ; their — charity to the poor, the fick, 
and the friendlefs ; and their principled refpeét and obedience to the 
laws of the land. Unlearn yourfelves, and unteach your children, the 
fenfelefs doétrines that no man is honeft; that office makes an honeft 
man a villain; that men whom you have long and thoroughly tried 
and approved are for that reafon to be marked with jealoufy, and 
hunted down with flander. Remember, that it is equally afin, anda 
fhame, a debafement of common fenfe, and an infult to God, to /peak 
evil, without caufe, of the rulers of your people; and ceafe to believe it 
an eafy or probable thing for thofe rulers to opprefs you, when thg 
fame laws maft equally opprefs themfelves. 
: In the meantime, let me folemnly warn you, that if you intend 
to accomplifh any thing, if you mean not to labour in vain, and'to 
fpend your ftrength for nought, you maf take your fide. ‘Therecan be 
here no halting between two opinions, You muft marfhall yourfelves, 
finally, in your own defence, and in the defence of all chat is dear to 
you. You muft meet face to face the bands of diforder, of falfehood, 
and of fin. Between them and you there is, there can be, no natural, 
real, or lafting harmony. What communion hath life with darknefs ? 
What concord hath Chrift with Belial? Or what part hath he chat 
believeth with an Infidel? From a conneétion with them, what can 
you gain? What will you not lofe? Their neighbourhood is conta- 
gious; their friendthip is a blaft ; their communion is death, Wil 
.you imbibe their principles? Will you copy their practices? ~ Will 
you teach your children that dea-h is an eternal fleep? that the end 
fanétifies the means? that moral obligation is a dream? Religion a 
farce? and your Saviour Maid 9500 offspring of pollution? Wail 
you fend your daughters abroad in the attire of a female Greek ? Will 
you enrol your fons as conicripts for plunder and butchery? Will 
you make marriage the mockery of a regifter’s office ?}, Will you be- 
come the rulers of Sodom, and the people of Gomorrah? Shall 
your love to man vanifh in a word, and evaporate on the tongue? 
Shall it be loft in a tear, and perifh ina figh? Will you enthrone a 
Goddefs of Reafon before the table of Chrift? ve et 
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Bibles? Will you crucify anew your Redeemer? Will you deny 
your God? 

** Come out, therefore, from among them, and be ye feparate, 

faith the Lord; and touch not the unclean thing; and I will receive 
you, and will be a father to you: And ye fhall be my fons and 
dauyhrers, faith the Lord Almighty. 
— ‘To this end you muft coolly, firmly, and irrevocably make your 
determination, and refolve, that Jehovah is your God, and that you 
awill ferve him only, His enemies are the enemies of yourfelyes and 
of your children; of your peace, liberty, and happinels; of your re- 
Jigion, virtue, and falyation. Their principles abhor; their practices 
deteft. Before vour fteady indignation, and firm contempt, they will 
fall of courfe. No falfehood can bear the funbeams of truth; no vice 
ean witht'and the fteady current of virtue, “The motives to this oppo- 
fition are infinite. Your all, your children’s all is at ftake. If you 
contend manfully, you will be more than conquerors ; if you yield, both 
you and they are undone. You are endeared by a thoufand ties. 
Your common country is @ land of milk and honey. In it a thoufand 
churches are vocal with the praife of your Creator; and four thou- 
fand fchools rceive your children to their bofom, and nurfe them to 
wifdom and piety. In this country you all {prang from one flock, 
{peak one language, have one ‘yitem of manners, profefs one religion, 
and wear one character. Your laws, your inftitutions, your interefts 
are one. No mixture weakens, no ftrangers divide you. Yox have 
fought and bled, your fathers have fongae and died together. ‘Foge- 
ther they worfhipped God ; together they /ate around the table of the 
Redeemer ; together they afcended to heaven ; and together they now 
unite in the glorious concert of eternal praife, Wish fuch an intereft 
at hazard, with fuch bonds of union, with fuch examples, you cannot 
feparate ; you cannot fear. 

** Let me at the fame time warn you, that your enemies are nu- 
merous, induftrious, and daring, full of fubtlety, and full of zeal. 
Nay, fome of them are your own brethren, and endeared to you by 
all the ties of nature. ‘The conteft is, therefore, fraught with hazard 
and alarm. Were it a war of arms, you would have little to dread. 
It is a war of arts; of temptations ; of enchantments ; a war againft 
the magicians of Egypt, in which no weapons will avail, but the rod 
of God. In this contett you may be left alone. Fear not. They that 
be for you will, even then, be more than they that are againft you. 
Almighty power will protect, infinite wifdom will guide, and unchange- 
able goodnefs will profper you. The Chriftian world rifes daily in 
prayer to heaven, for your faithfulnefs and fuccefs, the hoft of fleep. 
ing faints calls to you from the grave, and bids you God fpeed. The 
{pirits of your fathers lean from yonder fkies to furvey the conflict, 
and your children of mapy generations, will rife up and call yon 
bleffed.”" . 


After reading this noble exhortation, and determining, as 
we ought, to profit by it, let us not fail to recolleé, that if 
America had continued united with Britain, her dangers 
Supe would 
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would not, probably, have been fo urgent as they are here re- J 
prefented. Jacobinifm andirreligion would not have made fuch 
mighty ftrides, to alarm, with reafon, all who with to adhere to 
virtue and religion. They would not have.had a Chief Goves- 
nor conne@ed in interefts and opinions with France, and likely 
therefore to give ten-fold ftrength to every ailaylt which this 
excellent teacher apprehends. Perhaps, therefore, it may fill 
appear in the end, that the feparation from England was a ju- 
dicial punifhment to America, and nota bleiling. However 
this may be, we fhall be always glad to fee their real interefts 
fiated to that people, in language fo forcible and fo jult as is 
here employed. 





dl 


Art. VII. © Supplement to the Third Edition of the Encyclopar- 
dia Britannica, or a Diélionary of Arts, Sciences, and Mifcet- 
Janeous Literature. In Two Volumes. Illuftrated with ti 
Copper-Plates. By George Gieig, LL.D. F. R.S. Edin. 
4to. More than 800 pp. each Vol. 21. 2s. Bonar, Par- 
liament-Square, Edinburgh. 1801. 


N? work, of fimilar nature or extent, was ever more eagerly 

purchafed than the Encyclopedia Britannica* ; and the 
Supplement, being avowedly carried on under the care of Dr. 
Gleig, to whom the third edition owed fo much of its celebrity, 
appears, with a ponies Ay e of approbation, in his name. Like 
a man of true merit, Dr. Gleig is careful not to affume to him- 
felf the credit of thofe parts of the work which were executed 
by others ; and, therefore, in a fhort Preface to the fecond vo- 
lume of this Supplement, he afligns to his feveral coadjutors the. 
mo{t important parts which were contributed by them, To Dr. 
Rosison, fo well known, and fo juftly valued, for integrity as 
well as fcience, the public is indebtéd for the very excellent ar- 
ticles Arch, Aftronomy, Carpentry, Centre, Dynamics, Eleftrictty, 
Impulfion, Involution and Evolutionof Curves, Machinery, Mag- 
neti{m, Mechanics, ake, us Piano-forte, Centre of Pofition, 
Temperament in Mulic, Zhunder, Musical Trumpet or Trumpets 
Marine, Tf{chirnhaus, and Watchwork, Of thefe it may juftly 
be faid, that, for the quantity of original and important ideas 
conveyed in them, for clearnefs and foundnefs of information, 
they will not eafily be matched, by an equa! number of articles, 





* The third edition was reviewed ip the Brit, Crit, vol, xiv. PP: 97 
and 532, 
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in any fcientitic work whatever. In the very curious article 
on Carpentry, in particular, an admirable attempt is made to 
reduce to fcientific determination many queftions, which hi- 
therto have been left to be difcovered by the flow and uncertain 
progrefs of practical knowledge. After laying down the 
principles mathematically, as depending chiefly ou the compof- 
fion and refolution of forces, the author illuftrates his do@rines 
by examples of works confefledly excellent in their way. 
Among them, the preference appears to be given to the roof 
of Drury-Lane Theatre, of which it is faid, it is probable 
that this roof has not its equal in the world for lightnefs, ftiff- 
nefs, and ftrength.” It is the work of Mr. Edward Grey 
Saunders. As the carpentry of the roof of the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford has generally been confidered as very maf- 
terly in defign, we fhould have been gratified to find a deftrip- 
tion and fcientific ecitimate of its merits and demerits ; the 
more fo, as we have heard foie ingEEHions of its being likely 
foon to want repair. A fimilar plan is purfued, in treaging 
the article Centre, nearly connected with this in its fubject ; 
namely, the centres of carpentry, on which large arches are 
conftruéted, In the exempliiication of the do€trines here laid 
down, particular attention is juflly paid to the centering con- 
ftru€ted by Mr. Mylne, for the bridge at Blackfriars, London; 
the plan of which is highly commended, and preferred to thofe 
of Perrenet, and all other artifts, as far as they are known to 
the writer of the article. The concluding remarks on this 
fubjeét are fo excellent, fo generally ufleful, and fo patriotic, 
that we cannot deny ourfeives the gratification of inferting 


them. 


«© We have no hefitation in faying, that (if we except fome wafte of 
teat timber by ancommon joggliny) the whole of this performance is 
the moft perfect of any that has come to our knowledge. We doubt 
not but that feveral have equalled it, or may have excelled it; but we 
do not know of them; and we think that the bringing forward fuch 
performances is no lefs ferviceable to the public, than it is honourable 
to the inventor. Nor do we fuppofe that any views of intereft can be 
fo powerful as to — an ingenious architect from communicating 
to the public fuch honourable fpecimens of his own talents, We 
fhould be happy to communicate more of this kind ; for we confider 
it a8 a very important article of practical mechanics, and think that it 
is of confequence to the nation that it fhould be very generally under- 
ftood. In every corner of the country bridges are to be built;. we 
have every where good ma/ons, who are fully able to execute any prac. 
tieable project, but too little acquainted with principle to invent, orto 
accommodate even what they know to local circumftances, and are very 
apt to be duped by appearances of ingenuity, or mifled by erroneous 
notions of the ftrains which are excited. We profefs more {cience, 
and to treat the fubjeét with the affiftasce of accurate principles, o. 
while 
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while we are certain that every citcumftance is fufceptible of the moft 
accurate demonttrationy wc mbft mE that we have by no means 
attained an accurate knowledge of all the ftrains which are produced 
and excited in a frame of carpentry, which is fertling, and changin 
its fhape, even though it be not very complicated ; far lefs are we i 
fefled of a clear view of what happens in a mafs of Mafonry in fimilar. 
conditions, ‘Therefore, though we {peak with the ftrong belief of our 
being right, we fpeak with a fenfe of our fallibility, and with great 
deference to the judgment of eminent and experienced architeéts and 
engineers, We hal d confider their free and candid criticifins as the 
higheft favour; and we even folicit them, with affurances of thanks, 
and that we will take fome opportunity, before the clofe of the work, 
to acknowledge and correct oar miftakes. Weeven prefume to hope, 
that the liberal minded artift will be pleafed with this opportunity, 
which we give him of. increafing the national (tock of knowledge. 
Let murual jealoufy and rivalfhip reign in the brealts, and prompt the 
exertions of our reitlefs neighbours on the continent ; let them think 
that the dignity of man confifts in perpetual wartare, in which every 
individual feels bimfelt indebted only to himfelf, freed from all the 
{weet ties of domeilic partiality, of friendhhip, and of patriotic at~ 
tachment, We hope that the hearts of Britons wili long continue to 
be warmed and /orsifird by the thoughts of mutual affittance, mutual 
¢0-operation, mutual attachment, and a patriotic preference of their 
countrymen to all other men, While thefe fentiments are rgpulated 
by unfhaken honefty, by candour, and by Chaittian charity, we. thall 
be fecured from the errors of partial attachments, and yet enjoy all the 
pleafures of unfophifticated nature. Families will ail be bound to- 
gether by the affectionate ties of blood; and the whole frame of Bri. 
tith fociety will be in harmony with the bonds which conneét the mem- 
bers of tach family, by their endle{s croffings and intermixings. In 
this ftate, the ftate of focial nature, the man of talents will not lock up 
all the fruits of his exertions in his own breatt, but will feel a pleafure 
in impatting them to a fociety that is dear to him, and om whith he 
depends for all his enjoyments, Nothing will hold the goodman back 
when this is in his power, but the virtuvus ufe which he can make of 
his fuperiority in the difcharge of his own little circle of duties, This 
is all that is required of truc patricti(m ; and it is not too much tobe 
expected from Britons, who feel a pleafure in viewing their country ds 
the great fchool of the arts, under the patronage of a foverciga, who 
has done-more for their improvement than all + other princes of Eu- 
rope, and who (we are weil affured) is now meditating a plan*, which 
muft be highly gratitying to every eminent profelior of the aris.” 
Vol. ie p> 202, 


We will only add to thefe obfervations, that an exa& model 
of the centering ufed at Blackfriars has been, with a molt 


laudable public fpirit, depofited by Mr. Mylne in the Britith 
Mufeum, and may there be feen by all who with for a more 


- 


* Probably the Royal Inflitution, admirably calculated to promote 
thefe very objetts, Kev, 
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exadt informa ion than can be conveyed by engravings. Frona 
what has been now cited, i: will readily be underfiood how pa- 
triotic av adt a fkiliul artift performs, when he thus preferves, 
in a public repolitory, a memerial of any myenious contri- 
vance. The article Arch*, by the farre author, contains much 
excellent theory, and fome valuable hifturical knowledge; and 
it concludes with the theory of conftru@ion for a dame or cu- 
pola. To iilultrate the necellity of feventific information on 
thefe points, 2 very Curious narrative is given of the building 
of the church of St. Sophia at Conftantinople, in which the 
incenvenience occafoned by the ignorance of the archit As, 
Anthemius and Ifidorns, are very clearly explained. We be- 
gin rather earlier in the pailage. 


‘* Ie does not ayspear that the arch was confidered as part of the or- 
namental architeétare of the Greeks during the time of their indepen- 
dency. It is even doubted « hether it was employed in roofing their 
temples, In none of the ancient buildings where the roof is gone can 
there be feen any rubbith of the vault, or mark of the fpripg of the 
atch. It is nor unfrequent, however, after the Roman Conquefts, and 
may be feen in Athens, Delos, Palmyra, Balbek, and other plices. It 
is very frequent-in the magnificent buildings of Rome; fuch as the 
Colifcum, the baths of Dioclefian, and the triumphal arches, where its 
form is evidently made the object of attention, But its chief em- 
ployment was in the bridges and aqueduéts; and it is in thofe works 
that its immenfe utility is the molt confpicuous: for by this happy 
contrivance a canal of a road may be carried acrofs any itream, where 
it would be almoft impoffible to ere piers fufficiendy near to cach 
other for carrying lintels. Arches have been executed 130 feet wide, 
and their execution demonftrates that they may be made fopr times aa 
wide. 

** As fuch — arches are the greateft performances of the 
mafonic art, fo they are the mott difficule and delicate. When we re 
flect on the immenfe quantity of materials thus fufpended in the air, 
and compare this with the {mall cohefjon which the firmeft cement can 
give toa building, we thall be convinced, that it is not by the toreé of 
the cement that they are kept together; they ftand faft only in confo- 
quence of the proper balance of all their parts, Therefore in order to 
erect them with a well-founded confidence of theit durability, this ba- 
lance thould be well underftood and judicioufly employed. We doabt 
not but this was underflood in fome degree by the engineers of antir 
quity. But they have left ps nore of their knowledge, They muff 
have had a great. deal of mechanical knowledge, betore they could 
erect the magnificent and beauritul buildings whofe ruins ftill enchant 
the world ; but they kept it among themfelves. We know that the 
Diomyfiacs of Ionia were a great corporation of architects and engis 





—_— 


* A moft learned and ingenious treatife, on the fubje€t of Arches, 
been = publifhed by Ms. Atwood, which wild foan come be. 
reus, Rev. 
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neers, who undertook and even monopolized the buildings of temples, 
ftadiums, and theatres, precifely as the fraternity of mafons * in the 
middle ages, monopolized the oem of cathedral, and converntual 
churches. Indeed the Dionyfiacs refembled the myttical fraternity now 
called Free Mafons, in many important particulars, They allowed no 
firangers to interfere in their employment; they recognifed each other 
by figns and tokens; they profefied certain my fterious doctrines, under 
the tuition and tutelage of Bacchus, to whom they built a magnificent 
tenple at Teos; where they celebrated his mytteries as folemn fettivals 3 
and they called all other men profane, becaufe not admiited to thefe 
myfteries. But their chief myfteries and moft important fecrets feem 
to be their mechanical and mathematical fciences, or all that acade- 
mical knowledge which forms the regular education of a civil en- 
gineer. We know that the temples of the Gods and the theatres 
required an immenfe apparatus of machinery, for the celetrition of 
fome of their myfteries ; and that the Dionyfacs contratted tor thefe 
jobs, even at far dittant gee where they had not the privilege of 
building the edifice which was to contain them. This is the moft 
likely way of explaining the very {mall quantity of mechanical know- 
ledge that is to be met with in the writings of the ancients, Even 
Vitravius does not appear to have been of the fraternity, and {peaks 
of the Greek architects in terms of refpeét next to veneration, The 
Collegium Murariorum, or incorporation of Mafons at Rome, does not 
feem to have fhared the fecrets uf the Dionyfiacs. 

«© The art of building arches Aas deent+ (was) moft affiduoufly colti- 
vated by the aff ciated builders of the middie ages of the Chriftian 
Church, both Saracens and Chriftian:, and they feem to have indulged 
in it with fondnefs: they multiplied and combined arches without 
end, placing them in every poffible fituation, Having ftudied this 
branch of building with fo much attention, they were able to ered the 
moft magnificent builitings with materials which a Greek or Roman 
architect could have made little or no ufe of. ‘There is infinitely more 
{cientific fkill di'played in a Gothic cathedral, chan in all the buildings 
of Greece and Rome. Indeed thefe Jaft exhibit very little knowled 
of the mutual balance of arches, and are full of grofs blunders in this 
refpect ; nor could they have refilted the fhock of time fo long, had 
they not been almoft folid maffes of ftone, with no more cavity than 
was indifpenfably neceflary. 

«¢ Antbemius an! IGvorus, whom the Emperor Juftinian had fe- 
leGed as the moft eminent architeéts of Greece tor building the cele- 
brated Church of S . Sophia at Conftantinopie, feem to have known 
very little of the mater. Anthemius had boatted to Juftinian that he 
would outdo the magnificence of the Roman pantheon, for he would 
hang a g:eaier dome than it aloftin the air. Accordingly be gttempted 





* The true origin of Free Mafonry. ‘* There ix no good evidence 
that, anv fir wo t.e ear 1645, any fingle min tough: adinfffion into 
that iociety, who was not cs her a builder by jrofeffion, or at leat 
fkuiled in be ference: of arcoitetture,” Enc, Sujpi. vol, it, pe 176, Keve 

+ Seaiticam, Rev, 
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to raife it on the heads of four piers, diftant from each other about 
t15 feet, and about the fame height. He had probably feen the mag- 
nificent vaultings of the temple ot Mars the Avenger, and the temple 
of Peace at Rome, the thrutts of which are withftood by two mafies . 
of folid wall, which join the fide walls of the temple at right angles, 
and extend fideways to a great diftance, It was evident that the walls 
of the temple could not yield to the preflure of the vaulting, without 
puthing thefe immenfe buttreffes along their foundaiions. He there- 
fore placed four buttrefles to aid his piers. They are almott folid 
mafles of flone, extending at leaft go feet from the piers to the north 
and to the fouth, forming, as it were, the fide walls of the crofs,, They 
effeCually fecured them from the thrufts of the two great arches of 
the nave which fupport the dome; but there was no fuch provifion 
againtt the pufh of the great north and fouth arches. Authemius 
trufted for this to the half dome which covered the femicircular eaft 
end of the church, and occupied the whole ealtern arch of the great 
dome. But when the dome (was finifhed, and had ftood a few months, 
it pufhed the two eaftern piers witht their battreffes from the perpendi- 
cular, making them lean to the eaftward, and the dome and half dome 
fellin. Ifidorus, who fucceeded to the charge on the death of An- 
themius, flrengthened the piers on the eaft fide, by filling up fome 
hollows, and again raifed the dome. But things guve way before it 
was Clofed ; and while they were building in one part, it was falling in 
in another, ‘The pillars and walls of the eaftern femicircular end were 
much fhattered by this tume. Ifidorus feeing that they coud give no 
refiftance to the puth which was fo evidently direéted that way, ereCted 
fome clumfy buttreffes on the eaft wall of the fquare which furrounded 
the whole Greck Crofs, and was roofed in with it, forming a fort of 
cloifler round the whole. Thefe buttreffes, {panning over this cloifter, 
leaned againft the piers of the dome, and dh oppofed the thrufis of 
the great north and fouth arches. ‘The dome was now turned for the 
third time, and many contrivances were adopted for making it ex- 
tremely light. It was made offenfively flat; -and, except the ribs, it 
was roofed with pumice flone ; but notwithftanding thefe precautions, 
the arches fettled fo as to alarm the architects, and they made all fure 
by filling up the whole from top to bottom, with arcades in three 
ftories. ‘The loweit arcade was very lofty, fupported by four noble 
marble coluinns, and thus preferved, in fome meafure, the church in 
the form of a Greek crofs, The ftory above formed a gallery for the 
women, and had fix columns in front, fo that they did not bear fair on 
thofe below, The third ftory was a dead wall, filling up the-arch, 
and pierced with three rows ot fmall, iil-thaped windows, Iw thie 
unworkmanlike fhape it has ftood till now, and is the oldeft church in 
the world ; -but it is an ugly mifhapen mafs, more refembling an over- 
grown potter’s kiln, furrounded with furnaces pieced and patched, 
than a magnificent temple. 

** We have been thus particular in our account of it, beéaufe this 
hiftory of the building thows that the ancient architeéts had: acquired 
no diftiné notion of the aétion of arches. Almoft any mafon of our 
time would know, that as the fouth arch would pufh the pier to the 
eafiward, while the cait arch pufhed it to the fouthward, the = 
whic 
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which was to withftand thefe thrufts muft not be placed on the fouth 
fide of the pier, but qn the fouth-eaft fide, or that there muft be an 
eaftern as well asa fouthern buttrefs. No fuch blunders are to be feen 
in a Gothic cathedral. Some of them appear, to a carelels {pectator, 
to be very maflive and clumfy; but, when judicioufly examined, they 
will be found to be very bold and light, being pierced in every direc- 
tion by arcades, and the walls are divided into cells like a honeycomb, 
fo that they are very ftiff, while they are very light.” Vol. i, p. 15. 


Among the other contributors to the Supplement, Dr. 
Thomas Thomfon, a learned phyfician, is molt confpicuous, 
who furnifhed the very important articles of Chemifiry, Mi- 
nerdlogy, and Subfiances, animal and vegetable ; the two firft of 
thefe are extenfive and valuable treatifes on the two {ciences 
which of Jate years have been moft improved, and are calcu- 
lated to make the reader acquainted with all the modern difco- 
veries, Under the article Critical Pattosorny, an exact view 
is given of the fyftem of KANT, famous in Germany, but likely 
to be preferved in England only by fuch abftraés as this. It 
is a ftrange metaphyfical jargon, and, but for its temporary ce~ 
lebrity, not worthy of any record. . This article is faid to be 
communicated by a correfpondent, but the author is not named, 

After afligning, to one or two other authors, parts of lefs 
confequence which they fupplied, the modefty of Dr. Gleig is 
almoft filent on the fubje& of his own exertions. He claims 
only the merit of induitry, which the moft invidious critic 
muft allow to any compiler of a diGtionary ; but the imafs of 
other matter contained in thefe two volumes is fo large, that 
Dr. Gleig mutt, after all dedu&tions, have greatly more to 
claim for himfelf than all his correfpondents together. The 
biographical part contains 154 new lives, befides additions to 
fome which are in the former part of the work. Among 
thefe lives, feveral are important, fuch as that of Bofcovich, 
which contains a mafterly view of the fyftem of natural phi- 
lofophy devifed by that learned Jefuit ; a fy{tem ingenious at 
leaft, and curious, if not worthy of adoption, In the life of 
Brown (John) M.D. fome account is alfo given, but not fo 
detailed, of the famous Brunsnian fyflem of phytiology ; on 
which the Doétors Beddoes and Darwin have raifed fo man 
philofophical reverics. [he account is, however, clear, tho 
fhort. In the lite of Bithop Horne, we could not but be 
pleafed to fee Dr. Gleig (for we conceive it to be him) agree- 
ing with us in exploding the Hutchinfonian do@trines, though 
fupported by fuch men (equally reverenced ve us and him) as 
that worthy Bifhop, and his friend, the late Mr. Jones of Nay- 
land. ‘This part we fhall lay before our readers, 
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** The hiftory of his authorfhip is curious, and we fhall give it af 
fome length. While he was deeply engaged in the ftudy of oratory, 
try, and every branch of polite literature, he was initiated by his 
aithtul friend, Mr. Jones, in the myfteries of Hutchinfonianifm ; but 
Mr. Jones was not his preceptor. Indeed that gentleman informs us, 
that when he firft communicated to Mr, Horne the novelties with 
which his own mind was filled, he found his friend very little inclined 
tocontider them ; and had the mortification to fee that he was himfelf 
lofing ground in Mr. Horne’s efteem, even for making the attempt to 
convert him. At this, we are not to be much furprifed. Mr. Horne, 
though, by his biographer’s account, no deep Newtonian, faw, or 
thought he faw, the neceflity of a vacuum to the poffibility of motion; 
and, as we believe that every man, who knows the meaning of the 
words motion and vacuum, and whofe mind is not biaffed in favour of 
a fyftem, fees the fame thing, it was not to be fuppofed that a youth of 
found judgment would haftily relinquith fo natural a notion, By Mr. 
Horne, however, it was at length relinquifhed. Mr. Jones introduced 
him to Mr. George Watfon, a Fellow of Univerfity College, whom 
he reprefents as a man of very fuperior accomplifhments; and by Mr. 
Warfon, Mr. Horne was maée a Hutchinfonfan, of fuch zeal that, at 
the age of nineteen, he implicitly adopted the wild opinion of the an- 
thor of that fyftem, that Newton and Clarke had formed the defign of 
bringing the Heathen ‘Jupiter, or ftoical anima mundi, into the place of 
the God of the univerfe. With fach.a conviction impreffed upon his 
mind, it is not wonderful that he fhould endeavour to difcredit the 
fyftem of Newton. This he attempted, by publifhing a parallel be- 
tween that fyftem and the Heathen dottrines in the Somnium Scipianis of 
Cicero. That publication, which was anonymous, we have never feen ; 
but Mr. Jones himfelf admits it to have been exceptionable ; and the 
amiable author feems to have been or the fame opinion, for he never 
republifhed it, nor, we believe, replied to the anfwers which it pro. 
voked. : 

«© He did not, however, defert the caufe, but publithed, foon aftere 
wards, a mild and ferious pamphlet, which he called 4 fair, candid, 
and impartial State of the Cafe between Sir Ifaac Newton and Mr. Hut- 
chinfon, Even of this pamphlet, we have not been able to procure @ 
fight; but Mr. Jones atlures us, that the author allows to Sir Ifaac the 
great merit of having fettled laws and rules in natural philofophy, and 
of having meafured forces as a mathematician with fovereign {kill ; 
whilft he claims tor Mr. Hutchinfon the difcovery of the true phyfio- 
logical caufes, by which, under the power of the Creator, the natural 
world is moved and directed. 

** It this be a fair view of the State of the Cafe, it allows to Newton 
more than ever Newton claimed, or has been claimed for him by his 
fondelt admirers; for the laws and rules, which he fo faithfally fol- 
lowed in the ftudy ot vhilofuphy, were not fettled by him, but by the 
illuftrious Bacon. With refpect to the true caufes here mentioned, we 
have repeatedly had occafion, during the courfe of this work, to de- 
clare our opinion, that all there are equally ignorant of them, if they 
be confidered as any thing diftinct from the general Jews, by which 
the operations of nature are carried on, ‘To the difcovery of phyfio- 
logical 
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logical caufes, Newton in his greateft work, made indeed no pretenfion ; 
but it may be worth while, and can hardly be confidered as a digretlion, 
to confider what are the pretenfions of Hutchinfon,.to which Mefits, 
Horne and Jones gave fo decided a preference. 

«© Mr. Hutchinfon himfelf writes fo obfcurely, that we dare not 
venture to tranflate his language into common Englifh, lett we thould 
undefignedly mifinterpret his meaning ; but, according to Mr. Jones, 
whd@ has ftudied his works with care, his diftinguifhing Joétrine in 
philofophy is, that ¢* The forces, of which the Newtahions treat, are 
not the forces of nature; but that the world is earried on by the ace 
tion of the elements on one another, and all under God.” What is 
here meant by the elements, we are (aught by another eminent difciple 
of that fchool. 

«* ‘The great agents in nature, which carry on all its operations, are 
certainly (fays Mr. Parkhurft) the fuid of the heavens; or, inother 
words, the fire at the orb of the fun, the light ifluing from it, and the 
fpirit or grofs air conftanfly fupporting, and concurring to the actions 
of the other two.” (See Clevoheos in this Supplement). Mr. Horne 
adopted this fy{tem in preference to the Newtonian; becaufe, fays his 
biographer, ** It appeared to him nothing better than raving, to give 
active powers to matter, fuppofing it capable of acting where it is not; 
and to affirm, at the fame time, that all matter is inert, that is, inac- 
tive; and that the Deity cannot act but where he is present, becaafe his 
power cannot be but where his fubftance 1s,” 

‘«¢ That much impious arrogance has been betrayed, not by Newto- 
nians only, but by philofophers of every fchool, when treating of the 
modus operandi of the Deity, we feel not ourfelves inclined to contro- 
vert ; but we never knew a well-informed Newtonian, who {poke of 
the active powers of matter, but in a metaphorical fenfe ; and fuch lan- 
guage is ufed, and mutt be ufed, by the followers of Hutchinfon. Mr. 
Jones {peaks of the e@ion of the elements; and Mr, Parkhurift calls the 
fluid of the heavens, which, according to him, confifts of fire, light, 
and air, agents; but it would furely be uncandid to accule thefe two 
picus men of animating the elements, though we know that adion and 
aéivity, ia the lireral fenfe of the words, can be predicated only of 
living beings, With refpet to giving active powers to matter, there- 
fore, the followers of Hurchinfon rave juft as much as thofe of New. 
ton; and we fee not the raving of either in any other light than as the 
neceflary confequence of the poverty of language. 

** But the Newtonian makes matter aét upon matter at a diftancel 
No; the genuine Newtonian does not make matter a? (in the proper 
fenfe of the word) at all; but he believes that God has fo conttituted 
matter, that the motions of different mafles of it are affected by each 
other at a diftance; and the Hutchinfonian holds the very fame thing. 
As this celeitial fluid of Mr. Parkhurft’sconfitts partly of air, we know, 
by the teft of experiment, that it is elaftic. The particles of which it 
is compofed are therefore diftant from each other; and yet they refift 
compreflion, How does the Hutchinfonian account tor this fact? 
Perhaps he will fay, that as matter is in itfelf equally indifferent to 
motion and reft, God has fo conftituted the particles of this fluid, that 
° S though 
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though they poffefs no innate power or activity of their own, they aré 
affected by each other at a diftance, in confequence of his fiat at the 
creation, ‘This wé believe to be the only folution of the difficulty 
which can be given by man; but it is the very anfwer given by the 
Newtonians, to thofe who object to them the abfurdity of fuppofing 
matter to be affeéted by matter at a diftance. ‘That the motions of the 
heavenly bodies are affe¢ted by the prefence of each other is a fact, 
fay they, which appears incontrovertible. ‘* We have afcertained 
with precifion the laws by which thefe motions are regulated ; and, 
Without troubling ourfelves with the true phyfiological caufes, have 
demonitrated the agreement of the phenomena with the laws, The © 
interpofition of this celefiial fluid removes not a fingle difficulty with 
which our doctrine is fuppofed to be clogged. ‘To have recourfe to 
it therefore can ferve no purpofe, even were the phenomena confiftent 
with the nature of an elaftic fluid, confidered as a phyfical caufe ; but 
this is not the cafe. It is demonftrable (fee Astronomy and Dy« 
wamics in this Suppl.) that the motions of the heavenly bodies are 
not confiftent with the mechanifm of an elaftic fluid, confidered as the 
caufe of thefe motions; and therefore whether there be fuch a fluid or 
not diffufed through the folar fyftem, we cannot allow that it is the 
great agent in nature, by which all its operations are carried on.” 

«* Such might be the seafoning of a well-informed Newtonian in 
this controverly ; and it appears fo conclufive againft the objections of 
Hutchinfon to the Newtonian forces, as well as againft the agents which 
he has fubftituted in their ftead, that fome of our readers may be dif- 
pofed to queftion the foundnefs of that man’s underftanding, who could 
become a Hutchinfonian fo zealous as Mr. Horne. But to thefe gen- 
tlemen we beg leave to reply, that the foundeft and moft upright mind 
is not proof againit the influence of @ /ftem, efpecially it that fyftem 
has novelty to recommend it, and at the fame time confifis of parts, 
of which, when taken feparately, many are valuable. Such was the 
fyftem.of Hutchinfon, when adopted by Mr. Horne. It was then but 
very lite known; it could be ttudied only through the medium of 
Hebrew literature, not generally cultivated ; and that literature, to the 
cultivation of which Mr. Hutchinfon had given a new and better 
turn, is in itfelt of the utmott importance. Let it be obferved too, that 
the Hutchinfomans have, tor the moft part, been men of devout minds, 
zealous in the caufe of Chrittianity, and untainted by Arianifm, So- 
cinianifm, and the other herefies which have fo often divided the 
Church of Chrift: and, when all thefe circumftances are taken into 
confideration, it will not be deemed a proof‘of any defect in Mr. 
Horne’s underftanding, that in early life he adopted the whole of 4 
fyftem, of which fome of the parts contain fo much that is good; ef- 

pecially when it is remembered that, af firff view, the agency of the 
celeftial fluid appears fo plaufible, that for a time it feems to have im- 
pofed upon the mind of Newton himfelf. 

** But the trash is, that Mr, Horne was at no period of his life a 
thorough-paced Hutchinfonian. It is confefied by Mr. Jones, thag 
** Mr. Hutchinfon and his admirers laid too great a ftrefs on the evi- 
dence of Hebrew etymology; and that fome ot them carried the matter 
fe faras to adopt a mode of fpcaking, which had a nearer refemblance 
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Supplement fo the Entyclopadia Britannica, —-99§ 
to cant and jargon®, than to found fenfe and fober learning. OF this 
(continues he) Mr. Horne was very foon aware;.and he was in fo little 
danget of following the example, that he ufed to difplay the foibles of 
fuch perfons with that mirth and good humour,” which he poffeffed in 
a more exquifite degree than moft men: This feems to be complete 
evidence that he was never a friend to the etymological part of the fyf 
tem; andthe prefent writer can atreft that, in the year 1786, he feemed, 
by his converfation, to have loft much of his convi€tion of the agency 
of the celeftial fluid. He continued indeed to ftudy the Hebrew Scri 

tures on the plan of Mr. Hutchinfon, unincumbered with the Maforeti¢ 
joints, or with Rabbinical interpretations; and the fruitsof his ftudies are 
in the hands of the religious public, in works which, by zat public, will 
be efteemed as long as their language is underftood.” Vol. i, p. 745+ 


The fame conteft is carried to a greater extent, againft the 
Jearncd and excellent Mr. Parkhurft, in the article CHERUBIM3 
and the do&trine of Hutchinfon is oppofed by nothing lefs than 
mathematical demonftration, by Proteflor Robifon, in the articles 
Afironamy and Dynamics, alluded to in this citation, The article 
GALVANISM, as treating a philofuphical fubje& almolt new, 
and explaining it with greatclearnefs,is well worthy of thereader’s 
attention ; and it is further extended in the article Torrpgpo., 

It will not be expeéted that we’ fhould attempt a very ex- 
tended accourtt of a work fo abundant in matier. What we 
have here faid will dire€t our readers to the principal fources 
of curious information, the reft they muft do for themfelves. 
We fee with pleafure, in the fhort Preface already mentioned, 
fome fuggeftion of a work {till more improved, to be expefted 
hereaficr trom the fame editor. ** Experience,” he fays, * has 
led me to think that it (the Encyclopaxdia) is fufceptible of fuch 
improvements as would enable the editor to carry the work 
nearer \o perfection, even with lefs trouble to himfelf.” . May 
he, if he undertakes it, fulfil his defign with complete fuccefs ! 
is our cordial amd concluding with. 
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* We have borrowed thefe important arguments, as decifive again 
the leading principles of Hutchinfon, and at the fame time replete with 
candour towards his followers, ‘The hypothefis ot the celeftial fluid, 
which is fuppofed to be compofed ot fire, light, and air, and to be itfelf 
an emblem ot the Trinity (iee Jones’s Trinitarian Analogy ) is more par- 
ticularly refuted in the article CueruwiM, vol.i, p.406. We may here 
caution fome readers from fufpeCting us of Hutchinfonianifm, for having 
cited and praifed the works of Huschefon, on a late occalion, from Dr; 
Parr’sSermon. Hutchinfon and Hutchefon were very different men. A dif- 
tinGtion which a well-intentioned writer has lately failed to make, when 
he ftigmatizes one of Dr. Parr’s quotations from the latter, as Hutchefonian 
jargon. Though he fpells it properly, it is evident that he underitood it 
wrongly ; for Hutchefonian was never applied as a ftigma to the moral - 
Philofophy of Hatchefon ; nor was it ever termed jargon. See Jers 
ringham's Selediens from Bofuct, 34 edition, ps Ixxxi, Kev, ‘ai 
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Art. VIII. Difeourfes on various Subjects. By Thomas 
Rennell, D. D. Majter of the Temple. 8vo. 365 pp. 8s. 
Rivingtons. 1801. 


WHEN an unknown author prefents himfelf before the 
public, it is our duty to defcribe, as jultly as we are able, 
his talents and qualifications. Very different is the cafe before 
us. Dr. Rennell, both to readers and hearers of fermons, is 
fo well known for his learned and ingenious illuftration of the 
truth, his energetic {tyle of compofition, his firm and ‘truly 
Chriftian adherence to the beft principles and beft doGtrines, that 
to defcribe and characterize his merits more particularly muft 
be wholly fuperfluous. Of the volume here announced, a large 
art has already received our jult commendations, when fome 
of the Difcourfes appeared, from time to time, in a feparate 
form* ; our prefent bulinefs therefore will be chiefly with thofe 
Sermons which are now firft given to the world. From thefe 
we {hall carefully fele€&t a few {triking pailages, fufficient to fa- 
tisfy our readers, that as the former clafs deferved to be cole 
le&ted, the latter is well worthy to appear united with it. 

The Sermons from which we fhall principally take our fpe- 
cimens, will be the feventh and the ninth. Not that there are 
not in other parts of the volume many paflages which highly 
deferve to be copied and commended ; but as our feleCions 
mu(ft be limited in extent, we will take thofe in preference 
to the ret, which moft immediately apply to the diforders of 
the slones, which it was the firft caufe of our undertaking, and 
will be the unceating object of our zeal and care to countera&. 

‘The feventh Difcourle was indeed reviewed by us on its firft 
publication, but too briefly, (whether from hafte, or any acci- 
dental caufe) and we feel that we owe the author the juftice of 
inferting at large the following paflages. The fubje¢t of the 
Sermon is Blood-guiltinefs, and the particular example, the 
then recent murder of the unfortunate Queen of France. 
After (peaking of the BLOOD-GUILTINESS which may be in- 
curred by rulers or fubjets, and denouncing, in all its force, 
the dreadful fentence of the Scriptures againft thofe who refift 
unlawfully—that they “ thall receive unto themfelves damna- 
tion’’—-a word, as he juftly remarks, * in fpite of every pal- 
liative, ttrong and emphatical,” he thus proceeds : 
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* See Brit. Crit, vol. iii, 344; iv, 74; viii, 1815; ix, 661; 
i, $455 Xill, 669. 
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« To ABSOLUTE PERFECTION neither Civil Government or Ci- 
vil Governors can poflibly be brought ; and if the iMpERFECTIONS 
of thefe are to be the caufe of tumult and infurreétion, affuredly blood- 
fhed and diforder mutt be univerfal and perpetual over the whole face 
of the earth. By God’s bleffing we live under a Government Nearer 
to perfection, confefledly and avowedly, than any of which record has 
reached us. But yet perhaps a more perfect form of polity may be 
imagined by fpeculative men, although, if the experiment were tried, 
it would not practically be obtained. 

© To ftimulate then men to a¢ts of refiftance to Magiftrates, becaufe 
IMPERFECTIONS remain in any form of Government, is furely 
to refit the ordinance of that God, who Never INTENDED to beftow 
ABSOLUTE PERFECTION on any fy{tems of laws here below, So 
many circumftances muft concur and confpire to render a fubftantial 
change falutary and beneficial to acommunity ar LarceR, thata wile 
man will Aeftate, and a Good man tremble, in taking if part in the 
fubverfion of the Government under which the providence of Al- 
mighty God has placed him, A man who really fears God, and who 
efteems himfelf accountable to him, will, if he ever confents to mea- 
{ures of the flighteft innovation, take goad heed to his ways. Not only 
his actions, but even his worps will be guarded, He will confider, 
that for every ftep he takes, not only originating in paffion and fraud, 
but even in precipitation and inadveriency, he ttands accountable for 
every confequence which may refult from them. His prayer to God 
will be, only and late, public and private, ‘* Deliver me from Bloods 
Guiltinefs, O Lord.” P. 197+ 


«* Pride and Petulance, Rancour and Spleen, Luft of Lucre, and 
Fear of ,Juftice, the Preffures of Poverty and Reftlefinefs of Guilt, 
have, to compafs their ends, induced men to fet at nought the groans, 
and tears, and agonies of the numerous victims of focial diftord and 
civil commotion, Such have been, I repeat it, in ALL aces, the 
fcourges of mankind, fcattering defolation and deftruction over the 
moral creation of God. 

‘** If we may truft the uniform tenor of hiftorical record, no de- 
fcription of men ever exifted, in whom all pity for the fufferings of 
mankind, all fear of the retributive juftice of ALmMicury Gop, 
have been more completely and invariably extinguifhed, than in thofe 
who have affumed the charatters of popular leaders, and peculiar af- 
fertors of the rights and privileges of their fellow citizens, Who have 
been lefs Psa, of the means by which they accomplifhed their 
ends? Who have waded through more blood, either to obtain or to 
preferve their booty, their power, their elevation? What Tyranny 
more implacable in the facrifices with which it gorged itfelf, than the 
ftern ferocity of Maxius, the mock clemency of C 284r, the pro- 
{criptive libertinifm of Antony, or the cool, digefted, murderous 
determination of Cromwrt.? Every one of thefe in their day pre- 
tended to be lovers of their country—they duped, they plundered, they 
oppreffed it. 

** Let us then beware how the plaufible pretences of any fet of men 
fo operate upon our paffions, as to render us infenfible of the mae 
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Blood-Guiltinefim—of the crime of being acceflary to a fubverfion of 
thofe laws and that order in this land, which are at this moment, as 
for above a century paft, our ornament, our diftin@lion, and our fafe- 
guard. Nothing can furpafs the Gurr of fuch an attempt, except 
the Foury of it, : 

‘© The Fotty of it is prominent indeed, but in none more than 
in the firft authors of delofion and difcord—becaufe hiftory proves, 
and recent experience moft awfully confirms that proof, that in this 
fyftem of crimes, the firlt perpetrators, by the juft defignation of Al- 
mighty Ged, are invariably the firft and feverett /afferers. They incur 
the guilt, but others reap the fruit of their machinations. Nor is it 
enough for the well-intentioned to anfwer, that they only intend a 
Reformation of the Government, and not its Subverfion—from fimilar 
pretences a!l infurreftions have originated, 

«© The Guitt of it, permit me to fay, is at the prefent crifis of a 
deeper and more aggravated complexion, than at any former period in 
the annals of mankind, To difelaim, with ftudied {corn, all reverence 
for the fuperintending Providence of Almighty God—to reje& with 
mockery every apprehenfion of a judgment to come—to harden the 
murderer, by telling him by public authority, that after death his 
crimes and confcience will be buried* in eternal fleep—all this has 
not been the acctpeNTAL Consequence, but the Basts and Es- 
SENTIAL Principle of (what the Poverty of language obliges 
me to call) the political fflem of thofe wretched regicides, who are 
aligrnately threatening mankind with the contagion of their principles, 
or appalling them by the horrors of their crimes, | 

«* God knows, that in this ftate of fin and mifery, of change and 
calamity, the page of hiftory fhews how much man has corrupted his 
aways before God, and with what wiolence the earth bas at all times deez 
filed. But to the fcenes which have been exhibited, and are ftill exe 
hibiting in France, no parallel occurs to the aftonifhed mind! Whe- 
ther we view the extended fcale on which this {cheme of maffacre was 
projefied, the fteady and reJentlefs feverity with which it has been 

urfued, the principles and paflions from which it originated, or the 
f irit of calm, sPORTIVE, inventive batbarity with which it has been 
in thoufands of inftances executed, experience, language, and even 
conception fail us! ‘* The Angel of God hath Pale out bis phial on 
the rivers and fountains of waters, and they have become BLoog,’t 
P, 200, fe 


In the ninth Difcourfe, preached at the Vifitation of the 
Bifhop of London in 1795, and (we believe) till now unpub- 
lifhed, we find the molt important fuggeftions on the aétual 
fituation of our excellent Church and the duties of its Clérgy, 
among which we cannot but remark the jultnefs and the value 
of the following obfervations. 


** But, as I have made mention of fome of the opinions which by 
diflant approaches and indirec? paths lead towards Sociniani/m, it may 
not be jmproper juft to advert to propofals for various innovations, the 
gcnerality 
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enerality of which have, when we view them carefully, the fame ten- 
ency and defign. 

«¢ To the views of mea who are attached either fecretly or avow- 
edly, to the Socinian hypothefis, and willing to further thefe opinions 
by the /anéion of national forms, we all know the Litergy of our 
Englith Church oppofes an INSURMOUNTABLE BARRIER. The {pia 
rit of primitive piety which animates every part and portion of it, 
that beautiful and moft affecting fimplicity which renders it at the fame 
time intelligible to the rudeft, and acceptable to the higheft capacity— 
the natural and infpiriting fublimity by which it raifes our hearts to 
God—the fober fervor with which it mounts our afpirations to the 
footitool of his throne—and the admirable manner in which the dif. 
tinguifhing-dodtrines of the Gofpel are intimately interwoven with its 
texture, all confpire to produce that Sigh veneration in which the bulk 
of the Larty of all ranks and profeflions hold this moft perfect of all 
human compofitions, as the facred legacy of the primitive Reformers 
of our Church, It is furely a ftronger mark of an elevated mind, a 
pious intention, and a found judgment, to acknowledge and admire its 
perfections, than with a captious, pragmatical, and peevifh minutenefs, 
to inveftigate its {maller errors, and inconfiderable flaws, Burt, it is 
not either inaccuracy of expreffion, or what fuch fcrupulous judges 
may be pleafed to call obfoletenefs of language, of Iefler miftakes 
which excite the induftry, and attract the notice of the generality of 
objectors——The poctTrines which are incorporated with it, and 
frum which its tone and {pirit are derived, are the real caufe of com- 
plaint and averfion, 

«« The prayers occaflonally direéted to the Redeemer of mankind, 
the confidence raifed in its merits, the devout proftrations before the 
high majefty of his tranfcendant nature, communicating a principle of 
pious and Chriftian vitality to the whole, are the ftrong bulwarks 
which it is the real purpofe of thefe affected, feeble, and fophiftical 
cavils, to undermine and deftroy, The fame {pirit and the fame views 
have given rife to thofe various propofals for either the bo/d project of 
a new tranflation, or the more /pecious one of a revifal of the prefent 
verfion of the Holy Scriptures. From either of thefe fcheiwes there 
can be fo littl gained, and May be {0 much haxarded, that the proba- 
ble good bears no manner of proportion to the threatened danger. We 
have indeed fpecimens of new verfions, both of the whole and various 
parts of the Old and New Teftaments. Some of them, particulady 
of the Old Tefament, clearly intended asa vehicle for loofe and licens 
tious fpeculation*., ‘The language of the New T<figmenct is diftorted 
in violation of all analogy of fen‘e and didiion, to fpeak the opinions 
of Socinus. Buteven the pest of thefe {pecimens, executed by men 
of acknowledged talents and foundnefs of opinion, recommend moit 
ftrongly by their avowed inferiority in every effential point, an adher- 
ence to that we are already in poffeffion of, Wich regard to a Rev4- 
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«© © Vide Dr. Geddes’s New Tranflation of the Pentateuch. 
«< + This alludes to G, Wakefield’s Tranflation of the New Tefta. 
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610N, it is of little importance that a few particles be adjufted, a few 
phrafes polifhed, if the whole fabrick of that faith which was once 
delivered to the faints is thereby thaken to iss foundations, For the 
extent and progrofs of fuch a revifion, or the objects it may embrace, no 
man who 1s acquainted with the ordinary courfe of theological pro- 
ceedings can at ALL calculate. With regard to the New Teflament, I 
am fure we may confidently affirm that, in a® well-known inttance, the 
induftry, learning, and abilities, which have been feduloufly exerted 
in colleSing the miftakes and inaccuracies which are faid to exift jn 
the received verfion, have f{carcely been able to produce a 61NGLE BR- 
ROR by which any material fad or dofrixe is alleCed, Add to this, 
that the grandeur, dignity, and fimplicity of it, is confefled even by 
thofe who with cayerly to promote a revifion, and by the mvoft eminent 
critics and matters of ftyle it is allowed to exhibit a more perfect fpeci- 
men of the rnrecrity of the Enelith language, rhan any other 
writing which that language can boalth. But the grounds on — 
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«¢ * Vide “ Obfervations on the Fnglith Verfion of the Gofpels 
and Epiftles,” by John Symonds, LL.D. Profefior of Modern Hif- 
tory in the Univerfity of Cambridge. For this learned and excellent 
perfon, I am proud to profefs the greateft public refpe¢t, and private 
regard. But I muft be permitted to fay, that if Ais talents and acute. 
nels could find fo very tew material errors or defects in the. common 
verfion of the New Teftament, there is fimall occafion to refort toa 
new tranflation, or a revifion of the old. 

** + Thofe who indulge themfelves in precipitate objefions to the 
language, and what they term the ebfleie phrafcology, both of our ° 
tranflation ot the Scriptures, and our Englith Liturgy, will do well to 
attend to the fentiments of Dean Swift, in his letter to the Earl of Ox. 
ford, then Lord High Treafurer. 

“© It is your Lordthip’s obfervation, that if it were not for the Bible 
and Common Prayer book in the vulgar tongue, we fhould hardly be 
able to underitand any thing that was written among us an hundred 
years ago; which is certainly true . for tho’e books being perpetually 
read in churches, have proved a kind of ttandard for language, efpe- 
cially to the common people. And 1 doubt whether the alterations 
fince introduced have added much to the beauty or ftrength of the 
Englith tongue, though they have taken off a great deal from that 
fimplicity, which is one of the greateft perfections in any language. 

You, my Lord, who are fo converfant in the facred writings, and fo 
great a judge of them in their originals, will agree, that no tranflation 
our country ever yet produced, hath come up to that of the Old and 
New Teflament: and by the many beautiful paffages which I have of- 
ten had tie honour to hear your Lordfhip cite from thence, [ am per- 
fuaded that the tranflators of the Bible were maflers of an Enylith 
ftyle mach firter for that work, than any we fee in our prefent writings, 
which I take to be owing to the /rmplicity that runs through the whole, 
Then, as to the greateft part of our Litargy, compiled long before 
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thefe projeéis are to be refifted, are much more ferious and important, 
For when we fee men of the moft latitudinagian principles uN1- 
FORMLY prefling forward this dangerous propofal, when we fee the 
moft unbounded panegy rics beftowed on thofe who have converted the 
Mofaic hiftory into allegory, and thte New Teftament into Socinianifm, 
when we fee thefe attempts.ftudioufly foftened and applauded by the 
advocates for this projected revifion, we mult conjecture that fomethin 

more is meant than a correction of miftakes, or-an improvement or 
diftion. Thofe dodrines, the demolition of which we know. to be, in 
late inftances, the grand object of fuch innovators, when they :propofe 
alterations in articles of faith, or correction of liturgical forms, are 
furely in ftill greater danger when attempted by the fame men ander 
the diftant approaches of .a revifion of our Englith Bible.” . P, 236, 


The conclufion of this Difcourfe, in which the preacher 
with much energy touches on the danger of too great an ap- 
proximation in the clergy to the manners of the times, is of 
fuch peculiar excellence and utility, that we mult give it entire. 


** In the prefent day,” he moft juftly fays, ‘* it is perhaps a want 
of abflinence from amufements, which (as far as my obfervation can 
carry me) has contributed more to diminifh the oa and effcét of our 
labours, and to lower the dignity of our character, than it is poffible 
to conceive or calculaté, Nor doth it reft here—Levity of manners 
giuft affect our defrines. ‘Thefe, it will be neceflary for usin mere 
felf defence, to lower down to the ftandard of our practticr., Burt 
to be drowned in fafhionable amufements, to go down the full tide of 
pleafure and diffipation, is not to difcharge our duty to our Flocks, 
our King, and our Country, in this moment of their greateft need, 
It is fueeky to cheat mankind of thofe exertions, by which alone peace, 
virtue, fubordination, and happinefs can be reftored and petpetuated 
among us. At a time when the foldier is undergoing his temporal 
warfare, courageoully ftruggling againft the fatigue of his labours and 
the anguifh of his wounds, it ill becomes us foldiers of Chrift to 
flacken our activity, refolution, and fidelity in this our fpiritual 
career, 

‘* Men in fuch circumftances fhould be aware, that every approxi- 
mation to the MANNERS of the world, fets us nearer to the morals of 





the tranflation of the Bible now in ufe, and little altered fince; there 
feems to be in it as great ftrains of true fublime eloquence, as are any 
where to be found in our language, which every man of good taite 
will obferve.in the Communion Service, that of Burial, and other 
arts. 
«© With this opinion the late Lord Monboddo, whofe eminent and 
rofound critical {kill in ancient languages rendered him a confummate 
judge of the ftru¢ture and beauties of our own, entirely coincides 
*« | hold (fays he) the Engl Bible to be the bef Randard of the Eng- 
lith fanguage we have at this day.” Vide Origin and Progrefs of 
Language, vol ii, p. 141.” 
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it. And woe be to that Minifter of the Gofpel who by a flagrant af 
of known profligacy, at any time, adds by his condutt to the triumph 
of the wicked, to the affliction of the virtuous, to the feduétion of he 
innocent, to the perverfenefs of the captious, and to the general fur- 
therance of the powers of Hell and of Darknefs! But at rH1~6 tre- 
mendous crifis, what can be faid of fuch a conduct! Is it to tear 
open thofe wounds which we fhould be binding up with the ten- 
dereft affeCtion,—it is to ftrike a deep and deadly blow at the vitals of 
our fainting country,—it is to difpenfe poifon inftead of medicine to 
2 languifhing and confiding patient,—it is to ftifle all natural affection 
for thofe of our neareft relatives, who maoft partake of the temporal 
effets which our example occafions! If fuch there be, not I truft 
many in number, well may the Apoftle exclaim, ** Wretched men that 
shey are, wha fall deliver them from the body of this death ?” 

‘«* From the edification I have received from moft of my brethren 
who are employed in the minifterial office in this metropolis, than 
whom I believe no body of Clergy in thefe latter times have exhibited 
amore fteady, fincere, and confpicuous piety,—from the perfonal 
knowledge I have of fome, who by the purity of their conduct, and 
the fervor of their zeal, would have been an ornament to the beit and 
moft primitive ages of the Church; from the eminent virtue, zeal, 
and picty, of that excelient Prenatse whom God has called to the 
pee of this Diocefe, I am convinced that in thefe fentiments 

fhall meet with the cordial concurrence and agreement of thofe who 
now hear me. All in this venerable affembly will join me in fervent 
afpirations to the great Shepherd of the Sheep, that he will give his 
beavenly protection to his faithful expeCting Church, and that after 
all our trials, ftruggles, anxieties, temptations, and afflictions are 
ended, we may have fo fought that good fight, and fo finifhed our 
courfe in this our earth/y and militant ftate, that we may be thought 
worthy to be admitted to that triumphant Church above, where, in 
the prefence ot God and of his Chrift, ** the tears fall be for ever 
aviped from every eye,” P. 244, 

It is from want of {pace more than from want of inclina- 
tion, or from the fmalleft inferiority in the other Sermons, that 
we withhold any further extras. But, refpecting Difcourfes 
fo excellent, fomething fhould be faid to diftinguith the fpecific 
merits of each. Difcourfe 1. On Gaming, has been juftly cele. 
brated as a remonftrance of great force, again{t a moitt de- 
grading and deftructive vice. it the author has been fuppofed 
to include too indifcriminately under his cenfure the innocent 
amufement (if taken in moderation) of frugal play, the ob- 
jetion, we think, is obviated fufficiently in an Appendix now 


fubjoined. 

The fecond Difcourfe, on Old Age, proves diftinAly, and 
with found argument, that neither pleafure, ambition, or 
knowledge, except the knowledge of Chrift and him crugtfed, 
can afford fubftantial comfort’ to declining life ; and that the 
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ftores then to be enjoyed muft be provided principally in 
outh. 

F Difcourfe ILI, contains a mafterly and learned proof that 
the do@rine of Benevolence is, and of neceflity mult be, un- 
known to Natural Religion, and refts, norwith{tanding all the 
pretences of modern Philofophy, on Chriftianity alone, , Here 
we cannot forbear to quote a part of one Note, and the whole 
ef another, in which the ignorance of T, Paine is moft juftly 
expofed. 


«¢ The author of ** she Age of Reafon” is pleafed to affert, that 
#' the Bible of the Creation is inexhavftible in texts.” Yet fo illywas 
it underftoed by Cicero, who dmew not, an Mr, Hume who rejected 
the Gofpel, that both confeffed that utter doubt and uncertainty was 
the refult of the beft philofophy.” P. 103. 


*¢ Of the Divine Nature, Cicero afferts, ** Res nulla off de es 
tantopere non folum INDOCTI, fed etiam DOCTI diffentiant;” and a 
little before, ** Qui Deas effe dixerunt tanta /unt in varietate et diffentione, 
ut ecorum molcftum fit dinymerare fententias.” De Nat. Deor, ‘This ci- 
tation will enable the moft fuperficial reader to difcern the broad, 
vulgar, and elementary ignorance of the following pofitions of Mr. 
T. Pains in the above-mentioned traét :--—** Deifm, then, teaches us 
without the pofrbility of being deceived, acu that is neceflary, an 
poflible, to be known, The creation is the Bible of the Deift.” 
** Inftead of ftudying theology, as is now done, out of the Bible and 
Tettament, it is neceflary that we refer to the Bible of the Creation. 
The principles we difeover there are eternal and of divine origin; 1 
are the foundation of all the Science that exifts in the world, and muft 
the foundation of theology.” Aflertions fo grofsly ignorant may be 
expofed, but {carcely need confutation. Nothing can give themamo- ~ 
mentary importance or currency but the growing neglect of ancient 
learning, and the foppifh indolence of the age. But let it be remem- 
bered, that if men of HIGH RANK cwi/] embalm the memory, and 
{pread the pofthumous fneers of Gisson, the vulgar, corrupted by 
their example, will {wallow the atrocious blafphemies of PaIng. 
Let tHEM, therefore, look to the confeqyences.” Ibid. 


Difcourfe 1V, was preached for the Benefit of the Charity 
for the Sons of the Clergy, and a more animated and rational 
defence of the Church of England could not be pronounced. 
It well exemplifies what ‘the author himfelf fo jultly afferts ia 
another place, 


«* We may conclude that a temperate and decided zeal for the pe- 
culiar and diftinguifhing doctrines of the Church to which we belong, 
is not only reconcileable to our duty as Chriftians, but infeparable from 
it, in this its hour of danger and dificul:y. Well may this chafte fpoufe 
of Chrift exclaim with affeétion to her true fons in thefe days, ** Y% 
have continued with me in my tribulations.” P, 236, 
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The fifth Difcourfe moft excelicntly fhows how we ought to 
rejoice before God for his prefent mercies to us; namely, to 
** sejoice with trembling,” Pfal. ii, 1r. ‘* Great,” fays the au- 
thor, ** are the dangers we have {till to encounter, and ftu- 
pendous are the obftacles we have yet tofurmount, calling for 
every refource of courage, fobriety, patience, energy, and 
afliviy.” P. 162. 

Difcourfe VI, explains the true foundations of the Chrif- 
tian Benevolence, afferted before in the third. 

The feventh we have already noticed, and its tendency may 
be colleéted from our extraéts. 

The eighth Difcourfe illuftrates the great Chriftian doétrine 
of Atonement, and afferts it again{t ** the foppifhnefs of an 
apoftate age,” and “that fhort-fight reafon which,” as the au- 
thor truly obferves, ** is feldom weaker than in thofe who 
affcét the largelt portion, and the cooleft exercife of it.” P, 222. 

From the ninth, we have given fufficient fpecimens. 

Difcourfe X, preached before the Trinity-Houfe in 1797, 
expatiates, with thankfulnefs, on the advantages of our infular 
fituation, and commercial profperity. To this Sermon is fub- 
joined the following Note. 


*¢ This Sermon was preached before the vitories obtained by Earl 
St. Vincent, Lord Duncan, and Lord Nelfon, Such an accetfion of 
national ftrength and-fecurity as thefe heroes have carned for their 
country, within fo fhort a {pace of time, even the moft fanguine en- 


thuliafm could not have anticipated, May the glory be afcrbed unto 
God!” 


Difcourfe XI. This Sermon, which fo amply and ably ex- 
plains the effects of ignorance, in producing both fuperflition 
and Atheifm, is moft highly worthy of attention, and truly fit 
to be delivered before an ancient Univerfity. ~ 

Difcourfes XI1, XIII, XIV. are on Death and Sin, from 
the important text, 1 Cor. xv, 56,57. They offer a colleétive 
and a mafterly view of the natural and invincible evils brought 
upon the human race by Sin, and of the only effectual remedy, 
the facrifice and merits of our bleffed Saviour. 

With this view of the prefent volume prefented to him, 
what ferious and refle€ting Chriftian can poffibly doubt, that 
the whole is truly worthy of his perufal and moft ferious 
confideration? ‘To fuch we earneftly recomniend it. 
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Art. IX. A Treatife on Land-Surveying, in Six, Parts. . 
Part 1. contains Definitions and Problems in Geometry, 
Part II. Rules for finding the Content of Land witheut ging 
a Chain, but by flepping the Dimenfions, by which any Huf- 
bandman, who knows the firft Five Rules of Arithmetic, may 
find the Content of his own Work. Part lll. ToJurvey with 
the Chain and Crofs, Part IV. To furvey with the Chain 
only. Part V. Rules for parting off any given Portion of 
a Fieid, in Form of a Triangle, Square, or Parallelogram, 
Part V1. A full Explanation of the Method ufed by the moft 
eminent Surveyors, in meafuring and planning a Farm ora 
Lordfbip, with a Chain only. Llluftrated with Five Coppere 
Plates, and an engraved Fac-fimile of a Field-book, The 
Plates exhibit the progreffive Steps of planning a {mall Farm, 
and point cut the Appearance of the Plan in Six different Stages, 
By thomas D:x, of Oundle. The Whale illuftrated with One 

Hundred and Eighty Diagrams, and Ten Copper- Plates, 8vo. 


ss. Iceley. 1799. 


HIS work, the author informs us, is defigned for the ufe of 
fchools ; to inftru& boys in the firft rudiments of land- 
furveying by the chain and crofs only. It is divided into Six 
Parts. The 1{t contains a few definitions, and thirty-nine pro~ 
blems in practical geometry, without demonttrations, wherein 
nothing uncommon is advanced on the fubjeét. The ad con- 
tains rules for finding the content of land without ufinga chain, 
by flepping the dimenfions, the knowledge of the four firft rules 
of arithmetic being all that is previoufly neceflary. The au- 
thor fuppofes that a perfon, by half an hour’s practice, can af- 
certain the length, in yards, of any line, by walking or ftep- 
ping over it, nearly enough for common occafions. But this, 
we think, is at beft only gueffing at the content, and attended 
with more labour than the ufe of the chain: This method is 
exemplified by twelve diagrams, The 3d by eighteen exam- 
ples dire&ts how to furvey with the chain and crofs. Rough 
iketches are given of the pieces to be furveyed in a field book, 
the dimenfions put down, and the points where offsets cut the 
bafe lines noted. Hence are the fields planned, and their con- 
tents found. This mode of furveying is indubitably the molt 
eligible, as no errors can poflibly arife, if the neceflary dimen- 
fions are attended to ; and it is now adopted by the moft {kilful 
furveyors. In the 4th part, we have direétions to furvey with 
the chain only. The fketch of the field is here alfo taken 
with the dimenfions only for plotting it, When the field is 
plotted, 
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plotted, further dimenfions are taken by the fcale for finding itd 
content. This part, if at all neceffary, fhould have been con- 
fined to reétilinear figures, and not have comprifed thofe where 
offsets are neceflary to be taken, and confequently the crofs 
ufed. Indeed, we fee no neceflity for the infertion of this part 
at all, as it is includedin the third. The 5th fhows how to 

rt off any given portion of a triangular and reGangular field. 

his the author alfo elucidates by a variety of examples where 
the bounds are curvilinear. Tohefe leffons will be found very 
ufeful to the young furveyor, by inftruGing him to divide all 
forts of fields, or cut off any defired quantity from thofe given. 
And the 6th treats of the meghod ufed for furveying and plan- 
ning feveral fields together; fuch as farms, lordthips, &c. 
Here the author recommends the dimenfions to be regiftered in 
a field-book, without making any fketch whatever. To illuf- 
trate this method, he has added an engraved fac-fimile of a 
field-book. This way of furveying, though ingenious, and 
preferred by forme furveyors, we think a fource of numberlefs 
errors, ef{pecially in intricate places, The method in part the 
3d, although inflanced there in {mall fields, may be appfied to 
furveys of any extent. The author, however, has done well 
to flow this mode of meafuring, as it may be adopted or let 
alone, when the fcholar has gained experience on the fubje&. 
As an ufeful inftrument for farveying roads, villages, &c. we 
think a part might have been, with great propriety, added, on 
the application and ufe of the Theodolite ; but the work, in 
its prefent {tate, may be advantageoufly introduced into fchools. 
sind is not unworthy of the attention of young practitioners in 
furveying. 





onde 


Art. X. Letters addreffed to a young Man, on bis firft En- 
trance into Life, and adapted to the peculiar Circumftances o 
the prefent Times. By Mrs. Weft, Author of ** A Fale of the 
Times,” ** A Goffip’s Story,” Sc. In Three Volumes. 12mo. 
x6s.6d. Longman and Rees, 


E have often had occafion to review and te commend the 
compofitions of this female author, whofe principles are 
found, and whofe general ftyle of writing is corre&t and ele- 
gant. The work before us is addrefled to her fon, the fame 
youth, as we underftand, who is the fubje@ of the eighth Son+ 
net (p. 200) in the firft volume of thofe Poems, which fhe 
publithed in 1799, and on which we bellowed the tribute of 
dcferved applaufe. The fentiments which that Sonnet breathes 
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are dilated through thefe volumes ; which may be confidered as 
a very valuable addition to the library of youth, ia the dange- 
rous interval between childhood and adolefcence. The doc- 
trines they teach are orthodox, temperate, uniform, and liberal 
(in the true meaning of the word liberality) and the manners 
they recommend are what every judicious parent would with a 
fon to adopt. . 

In truth, we cannot but congratulate our country on the ufe- 
ful application of female talent, whofe occafional perverfion we 
have fincerely deplored ; and we mult be allowed to obferve, 
that while Mrs. More has addrefled the higher ranks of life, 
with energetic perfttafives and lively remonftrances, againft the 
folly and criminality of fafhionable felfifhnefs—and Mrs. 
‘Trimmer devoted her ufeful and valuable labours to the tems 
poral and eternal interefts of humble life—the middle ftation 
feemed fo far negleted, as to be feldom addreffed by appropriate 
and peculiar remarks. It is for the numerous and important 
claffes of fuciety who occupy this rank, that the prefent work 
is framed. 

Its diftinguifhing features are a defire to extend the knowledge, 

and promote the practice, of Chriftianity, as taught in the 
Scriptures, and expounded in our eftablifhment ; a with to re- 
pel the arrogance and felf-futficiency which appear to be pre- 
valent features in the character of the younger clafles of the 
prefent times. Their prevalence, indeed, feems to form a new 
epocha in manners, extremely ominous to the public welfare. 
‘To many valuable hints on the fubje& of manners fucceeds 
a f{pirited attack on the tenets of the new philofopby, which 
are fuccefsfully expofed; with a few political obfervations, 
which feem rather di€tated by the fpirit of a moralift than of a 
Ouidnune 3 and the work clofes with remarks on the fatal ten- 
dency of that fyftem of education, which, excluding all reli- 
gious principles, profefledly aims at invigorating the paffions, at 
burfting the bonds of controul, and -deitroying all the princi- 
ples of fubordination. 

This work appears to us fo highly valuable, that we feel our- 
felves called upon, by the duty we owe to the Britith youth, to 
give it a very extenfive examination ; and we are the rather in- 
clined to be diffule in our remarks, trom an apprehenfion that 
Mrs. Weft’s determined refiftance to the peftiferous do&trines, 
which are circulated in a thoufand fhapes to attraé unwary 
youth, may roufe the refentment of many puny: critics, who 
feel interefted in the fuccefs of thofe writings, againit which 
fhe has hurled the gage of defiance. We fo heartily concur in 
her opinions, every article on which fhe treats appears to us fo 
unpdrtant, and fo highly entitled to the attentive cunfideration 
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of youth, that we feel doubtful from what part to make our 
extraGts. But, left our readers fhould fufpe& the juftice of 
our evlogium, we fhall proceed to give {pecimens of the man- 
ner in which Mrs, Welt enforces her opinions. 

The motives for the work are ftated in the Introdu€tion. 


** This publication owes its birth to the feelings incident tp an anx- 
ious mother, on the occafion of a beloved fon’s firlt removing from the 
fafe faelter of the parental roof. The dangers to which young men 
are, in this age, particularly expofed, occafioned a diffufe correfpond- 
ence, in which moft of the fubje¢ts were difcuffed that are mow en- 
larged upon, arranged in a more methodical manner, and prefented to 
the world in a form very diffimilar to their original fhape. It occur- 
red to the writer, that her inftructions (being adapted to the peculiar 
circumttanges of -the times, and the ftation of the youth, to whom 
they were addreffed) differed effentially from any work of the kind 
which had fallen under her notice, This may be owing to her limited 
information ; but, as the conviction was ftrongly imprefled upon her 


mind, fhe may at leaft afpire to the praife of intentional originality.’* 
P. ix, 


Her remarks on the tendency of thofe Letters, and her pleas 
for*indulgence to their fmaller defeéts, are modeft and ingenu- 
ous. When the treats of the dangers to which young men in 
the prefent times are peculiarly expofed, one fuggeftion forcibly 
{truck us ; and it appears of fufficient importance to deferve— 
may we not fay epifcopal or magifterial interference? We re- 
commend it to general and ferious confideration. 


** Should parents, guardians, er mafters honour thefe pages with 
their perufal, they are moft earneftly intreated to confider the confe- 
quences of a cultom, which the revolution which has taken place in 
the habits of traders of eminence, and profeffional men, has intro- 
duced: fhe means that of releafing themfelves from any reftrictive 
power over, the young people whom they employ, by no longer per- 
mitting them to be mates of their families, They free tiemfelves 
indeed from a troublefome reftraint, and they may fuppofe that they 
avoid any refponfibility, by thus abjuring the ufe of their power of 

uardianthip. But will confcience, will even prudence, or felf-intereft, 
juftify the wifdom of this proceeding? The hours of bufinefs, which 
are pailed under the mafter’s eye, wall be well fpent. Hours of em- 
ployment generally are: but how will thofe of Jeifare be filled ? Is it 
not requiring too much from volatile impaffioned youth, to truft it fo 
entirely to its own guidance? After a day fpent in the exertions of 
bufiaels, will many young men, who, feel themfelves accountable to no 
one for their conduct, quietly retire to a folitary lodging, deftitute of 
focial comforts, when the tavern, the theatre, and many more danger- 
ous places of refort, fpread their feductive temptations ? It is in the 
hours of confidence and fociability that the heart expands; but can a 
matter expect the fame fidelity and attachment from a youth from 
whom he only exacts bis tale of work, as if he adopted him into his 
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family, entered into his interefts, and, at leait for the allotted portion 
of his fervitude, confidered himfelf as a fubitirute for natural connec. 
tions? Does he conceive the danger to which his property is expofed, 
by trufting it to one over whole expences be does not even keep the 
check of obfervation ? Will he not entertain an alarm for his own fe- 
curity, whem he looks it his clerk's countenance in the morning, and 
fees it impreffed with the vifible effetts of a diflipated vigil, which may 
srohably have been. {pent in the company of fvarpers, who, having 
cheated the thoughuels {tripling of his little wealth, inftructed him in 
the mylfteries Of plunder, and urged him to the dreadful expedient of 
purloining his mafter’s ftores? The forgeries and depredations daily 
committed hy wery young men, in this line of employment, are an 
alarming proof of increafed depravity. . But are thofe mafters inno~ 
cent, who, neglecting every {pecies of moral and religious inftruction, 
or, which in this ftage of life is flill more neceflary, obfervation, aud 
falutary, reftraint, limit their ideas of their own duty to inftructions in 
the routine of bufinefs, and a punctual difcharge of pecuniary obliga- 
tions?” P. xxxvii. | 


. The firft Letter treats of the advantages of maternal friend- 
fhip, and invites her fon to confidential intercourfe. We 
were much pleafed with the following remarks. 


«* You will meet with a thoufand publications tending to imprefs 
your mind with the idea, that you are a free independent being; and 
you will be told, that true virtue flows from the unreftrained exertion, 
and impaffioned feelings of fuch a being. But believe your mother, 
when fhe affures you, that high ideas of independence are dangerous, 
and that feeling and fentiment are blind guides, Virtue requires a 
flable fupport; and principle, religious principle, can alone afford it. 

‘© The independence which a young man fhould purfue, is the abi- 
lity of honettly providing for his pecuniary wants, of ceafing to be a 
burthen to his friends, and of obtaining by his own exertions a re- 
fpeftable rank in fociety. This fort of independence neceflarily en- 
gages induftry, fidelity, attention, obliging mgnners, and all the mo- 
de{t virtues, in its train. The meretricious independence which be- 
wilders the underftanding in a metaphyfical maze, teaches its unhappy 
admirers to chace the butterflies of vifionary rights and imaginary du- 
tics. Idlenefs, impertinence, arrogance, diflipation, difcontent, and 
all the miferies attendant on an over-weening confidence in our own 
deferts are her fure and infeparable attendants. 

‘* Inftead, therefore, of piquing yourfelf upon the idea of fuch free« 
dom, do you, my dear child, conttantly retain a ftrong fenfe of your 
dependance on your matter, your parents, and your creator; you will 
then aét uprightly and confiftently; for, can they be free, who are 
flaves to violent paffions, who gre inflated by pride, mifled by vanity, 
tortured by difcontent, and for ever tilting againft what their diforder- 
ed imaginations deem the injuftice and cruelty of the world?” P. 34. 


The fecond Letter attacks the fuperflru€ture on which mo- 

dern felf-fufficiency is raifed, by denying the high Be | 
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of the prefent age to fuperior pre-eminent wifdom. — It vindi- 
cates the academical and other inftitutions of our anceftors. 
‘The portrait of a low coxcomb is drawn from the life. 


‘“* Here let us paufe, and admire the correfponding unity and wif- 
dom of a fyftem, which is defigned to form the oe generation to 


virtue, and to deter them from vice; to deprive youth of the power 
of injuring themfelves or athers ; to compel them to learn before they 
teach; to underftand their duty previous to their taking an attive de- 
cided part in life ; to move under the influence of others till their im- 
mature judgments are ftrengthened by habit and e rience ; to fave 
** the hope and expeation of the time” from the {nares of fharpers, 
from the wiles of harlots, from the lofs of health, of fame, of fortune, 
and from the bitter felf- regret which they mutt endure when they hall 
come to know the valuc of thofe bleffings, and fhall find them irre. 
trievable. And now tell me, fhould we abandon all precaution, be- . 
caufe we do not find that even precaution itfelf is always equal to the 
defired end? Shall we renounce what has produced infinite good, what 
may reftrain from alarming evil, what cannot poffibly injure, what ma 
materially benefit; and adopt a wild fyflem, not even plaufible in theory, 
and invariably deftru@tive wherever it has been praétifed ? Does the 
example of thofe unfortunate young men, whom parental weaknefs 
or negligence have permitted to anticipate the freedom of manhood, 
encourage the experiment of general imitation? Do the manners of 
the rifing generation point out the neceflity of more lenient indul- 
ence? Are the fpirits of our youths broken by rigour? Are their 
ies emaciated by ftudy and abftinence? Has difcipline introduced 
undue timidity? Is their addrefs fervile ; are their principles abject? 
Is it to be apprehended, that an overwhelming reverence of their fu- 
periors and elders will for ever deprive them of energy enough to 
to think and aét for themfelves? Whence then are thefe difgufting 
beings, who daily infult us with the flippancy of a girl, and the {wag- 
ger of a Bobadil ; thefe fomething, nothings ; half bravo, half puppy ; 
f» great in their own eyes, fo infignificant in that of others? Who are 
thefe, that decide with undoubting confidence ; who talk of king-craft 
and prieftcraft; thefe legiflators of the world, thefe arbiters of 
taite, thefe defpifers of nurfery prejudices, thefe liberal defiers of all 
reitraint and decoium? They laugh very loud, which | fuppofe is 
wit; they flare very confidently, which | imagine is good fenfe ; like 
Draweanfir, ** they dare do any thing becaufe they dare ;” which I 
conclude is true courege and heroic virtue. You meet with them in 
every place; our rural haunts are as full of them as your crouded 
town. ‘I hete are young men of fpirit, who feel themfelves to be their 
own matters. They are of different ages, but the moft tonifh period 
is trom fifteen to nineteen. ‘Their rank is various, but equality is the 
watchword of affociation ; and the fon of my Lord Duke, if infeéted 
with this mania, is almoft as great a fool as Tim Tartlet. A few fops 
of fafhion head the band ; but the recruits are chiefly raifed from fhops 
and counting-houfes, whence iflue the valorous knights, with more 


than Quixote zeal againft every one who is not as diforderly and im- 
pudent as themfelves.” P, 65, 
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From the inflitutions which we have received from our pro- 
genitors, thé author proceeds, in the third Letter, to examine 
the charaéter of paft ages, On thofe immediately fucceeding 
the Reformation, the beftows a high and juft eulogium. That 
this part is enlivened with much humourous remark, we fele@ 
the following proof. 


«¢ Were we to doubt of the hofpitality, benevolence, and piety of 
thefe times, a thoufand unqueftionable witneffes would: rife up againt 
us. I will grant that in charity and benevolence no times can exceed 
our own, But, in order to form a juft idea of what our progenitors 
did, let us remember that poverty enhanced the value of the widow’s 
mite. Ourcolleges, fchools, churches, alms-houfes, and hofpitals, were 
not founded in times of pacers opulence, Compare the wealth 
of any former century with that of the prefent, and you will foon 
perceive, that the property which endowed thefe inftitutions muft of. 
tener have been the favings of frugal felf-denial, than the fuperflux of 
abounding wealth. ‘The charatter of the times was not ftrongly 
marked by felfifh enjoyment. Luxury had flighter inducements, and 
people had fewer wants. The annual amufements of a wake and fair 
contented our rural belles, and ladies in a higher walk did not extend 
their defires in this particular beyond the country horfe-race, or keep- 
ing their Chriftmas: with fome neighbouring family. One new fuit 
of clothes ferved the latter for the gala days of a year; and the former 
were not afhamed of the hereditary grandeur of their mother’s wed- 
ding camblets, though exhibited as often as the owner had oecafion to 
doff theevery-day ruffet. I do not imagine that we are larger than 
our anceftors, but we certainly want a vaft deal more room. A kit. 
chen and a hall then contented people in that rank of life which now 
feels an indi/penfable neceffity for a drawing room, eating room, kit« 
chen, fcullery, and perhaps a little {nug apartment jult to feel comfort- 
able in when quite alone, Who, of any tafte, but mutt be fhocked at 
the idea of a clofet or cupboard in an apartment which the family live 
in? Yet in thofe repofitories, the frugal lady houfewife ufed to lock 
up her houfehold ftores, and the relics of the plain fubftantial featt, 
] thall difguit every body, if I talk of clergymen’s daughters fittin 
round their mother at their fpinning-wheels, and liltening to the rcit 
homely tale; and, who will believe me, it 1 mention clear. ftarching ag 
a neccflary accomplifhment to a woman of fortune? No wonder that 
every article of drefs, with the fafhion of cuffs aud farthingales, were 
tranf{mitted from genera:ion to generation ; fuch barbarous employ ments 
as I have recounted maft deny that letiure, and ftifle that tafte, which 
now fo happily fports in hourly alterations, 

** -Yet by thefe ecoromical habits were the fams ecquired, by which 
knowledge and all its confequent bleflings were diffuled upon this land ; 
not only were the ignorant initructed, but the hungry were fed, and 
the naked clad, by the favings of plain fimplicity. The hand of youth 
laboured, but it gave repofe to age. Beauty had few opportunities to 
court admiration, but indigent infancy was cherifhed, Is there any 
thing very ridiculous in all a ? Are you, like Madam eae 
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Mifs Larolles, mortally offended by the repetition of the fame morone 


fatrin, or the eternal recurrence of a furloin of beef and venifoa 
palty °” 


From the age of Elizabeth this author reverts to the ruder 
period ef our manners, and beftows fome pains to vindicate 
the charaéler of the ancient clergy, although before the 
Reformation, and the feudal Barons from the odium in which 
they are now generally involved. General odium is often un- 
juft ; and Mrs. Welft’s arguments, dfawn from local circum- 
{tances and fimilar fituations, deferve attention. 


The fourth Letter recommends hiftory to her fon, as ‘2 
molt improving {tyle of reading. It opens with thefe juft, 
but, may we not add, couragious remarks? 


« You muft not charge me with fupercilious contempt of my co- 
temporaries, or_overweening confidence in my own talents and judg- 
ment, if I take every opportunity of exprefling my hatred of thofe, 
writers, who drefs up the tenets of the new {chool of morals inevery dif- 
guife which the imagination can conceive, Jn x that, in fome form 
or other, they may impofe upon the unwary, and unfetile thofe princi. 
ples which they could not avowedly controvert. ‘The principal engines 
which our anarchifts employ are thofe flight compendiums of litera- 
ture that are continually ifluing from the prefs, which deal in every 
thing, and difcufs nothing ; treating their readers with a farrago of geo- 
grap ry, hiftory, biography, natural philofophy, ethics, and: politics; 

ifhed up with a high feafoning of repartee, joke, pun, and.all the 
devices of fale wit, new modeled, and adapted to the humour of the 
day. Let me entreat you to employ your little leifure;in a more im- 
proving manner, If thefe compofitionsare innocent, they claim unufual 
praife; for, in general, thefe light-armed foragers are enrolled in that 
formidable banditti, who modeitly propofe to cure all our calamities, 
even the phyfical evils which Providence has annexed to our prepara- 
tory ftate, nay even to get rid of Providence itfelf. The puny pre- 
eurfors of* thefe reforming Titans have nothing to depend upon but 
their number and their infignificancy. Like the Pigmies defcribed in 
fable, they ftand aloof and fhoot their feeble arrows at the coloffal 
form of Britith greatnefs. ‘The force of the arrow is defpicable, but 
the point is dipped in mortal poifon.” P. 148. 


In page 177, we meet with the following remark : 


«« | muft here make a fhort digreffion. Or fophifts, with the in- 
confiftency natural to erroneous ideas, while they affeét to ridicule 
and difbelieve holy writ, tranfcribe the beautiful characters of the pa- 
triarchs whom they tranfplant from the infancy of the world, and the 
plains of Mefopotamia, and place them in the newly-difcovered regions 
of the earth, or in the remoteft periods of our own hiftory. You may 
meet with Abraham, bereft indeed of faith in his promifed Saviour, 
among the wilds of Africa ; and I thould not much wonder at findin 
one of our bloody Druids decorated with fome lineament of ‘Melchis 
fedec, prince of peace, and prieft of the Moft High God, What 
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thofe holy fages were when the wonders of the creation wére recent, 
or when man was favoured by many vifible interpofitions of the Deity, 
either in judgment or in mercy, they will fuppofe favages are now. 
‘They, however, forget one important circumftance: the patriarchs 
had a knowledge of true religion. In confequence of this, they lived 
in awful expectation of God’s promifes ; yy feparated themfelves 
from an idolatrous world; they devoted themfelves to a pious contem- 
plative life ; the offices of prieft and king, inftedd of being unknown, 
were multiplied ; for each of them performed it in their own families, 
Enlightened by divine wifdom, and frequently favoured by immediate 
revelations from heaven, they. governed their numerous hoefeholds, 
and offered facrifices to the God of their fathers, If any mation 
can now be found fo favoured, I willingly’ aliow that they may enjoy 
fuch a pre-eminent degree of virtue and wifdom, as to need no fupe- 
rior nor any reftrictive or coercive inftitutions. Such independant 
families might fojourn in any land, and not deftroy the peace thereof,”” 


We think this obfervation extremely applicable. Demo- . 
cratical ideas on the origin of war are alfo reprobated, and the 
evils and crimes incident to the uncivilized ftate of fociety, are 
urged upon the teftimony of modern navigators, The con- 
fequences, which refulted from the Crufades, from chivalry, 
and from incorporated bodies are then detailed ; and they are 
fhown to have gradually effeed- the amelioration of the hu- 
man race. The application of this refearch highly deferves 
attention. 


‘* Ido not want our prefent race of young men to fet out armed 
cap-a-pee, on rhodomontade expeditions, to take the Grand Turk by 
the nofe, to refcue damfels, or to fight dragons; but I really with they 
would avoid laughing at what they do not underfland, and deciding 
en paft occurrences by rules derived from the prefent ftate of man- 
ners. I conceive, that much of this fort of coxcomical wit proceeds 
from their having acquired their hiftorical knowledge in a jejune way, 
Detached faéts, and loofe irrelative obfervations, fcattered through the 
thin pages of a mifcellany, and intermixed with temporary matter, 
can never give a jult idea of men and things. We can form no opm 
nion of any chara¢ter or event, without having fome geographical and 
hiftorical reference, and knowing what proceeded and followed every 
extraordinary occurrence. We fhould be acquainted with the preju- 
dices and manners of the times in which it happened, the general af- 

& of affairs, and the degree of improvement and information which 
was then poffeffed, Unlefs we read with fome elementary knowledge, 
with fome fort of fyftem and defign, we ftore our heads with lumber, 
we grow pert and vain, we value ourfelves for a fuperiority, which we 
do not poffefs; and we had better retain unaffected ignorance, than 
acquire a gallimaufry of f{craps, which confufe onr underftandings, 
aaa vitiate our principles, 

«« Inftead of impeaching the divine government, by fuppofing that 
former ages were indifcriminately pianged into an abyfs of folly and 
wice, from which the intuitive wifdom of the prefent has by its own 
exertions 
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exertions emerged, let us admire that wifdom, which by progreffive 
fleps, by means proportioned to the end, and fitted to the times in 
which they were introduced, has graduaily ameliorated the condition 
of the human race.  What_clevating tentiments does a contemplation 
of the great cefigns of Providence infpire! After various mighty 
monarchies had tucceflively rifen and fallen in different pagts of the 
earth, the Roman empire was permitted to aggrandize itfelf, and tac 
extend its conquelis over almolt she whole of the then known world, 
An un:verfality of language and cuftoms, a fecurity of intercourfe be- 
tween diff rent nations, aod a refinement of mind and manners which 
reat empires, tend to promore, diftin. uifhed the period at which the 
Phrifian diipenfa ton was offered to the world, After fome years of 
painful conflict, it was received by mott nations ; but temporal views 
of honoutsand emoluments induced its guardians to corrupt its fim- 
licity. Luxury and felfifh indulgence generally prevailed, when the 
barbarous northern nati ns, after feveral predatory incurifons, burft 
ike a flood upon the civilized world, and {wept away its offending in- 
habitants. A new race of men arofe, defcended from thofe rapacicny 
Jiliterate Pagans, who, m'xing with the fmall remnant of the van- 
quifhed nations, adopted their corrypted Chriftianity. A change in 
sheir characters gradually appeared. A variety of guftoms and infti- 
tutions, adapted to the habits of the times in which they originated, 
introduced milder manners, more extenSve ideas, and jufler laws, 
Each age, profiting by the experience of the preceding, {uccefiively 
bequeathed to pofterity its own improvements ; and the form: of go- 
vernment and habits of life which at prefent fublilt flowly fucceeded 
t0 a chaos of contufion and mifery. 
~ * Such are the fcenes whi¢h hiftory prefents. In tracing them, 
ever remember, that, amid all the turmoil] and viciflitudes of this 
world, ** the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, King for ever.” He 
connetts the chain of events and caufes; he deduces good from evil, 
and ordeys all things to thofe iflues, which are ultimately beft for the 
fons of men.” P. 219. EA MARIE aR Snag AS FAD Ae, 
The fifth Letter is addrefled to the youth on his receiving 
Confirmation ; and a review of the doétrines of the Church 
of England occupies that, and the four following Letters, 
The fitth, fixth, and fiventh, treat of the necelffity of publicly 
uniting with fome body of Chriftians ; they anfwer objeGions 
to fome paris of our Liturgy, and they warn inexperience of 
the dangers, which rea! piety may apprehend trom the errors 
of Methodifm, or tn& Calvinifm on one hand, and Socinianifm, 
or, as it affcéts to call th lf, rational Chriflianity on the other. 
‘There is much true eloquence in the following paffage. : 


*« Tt is not a matter of indifference in the fight of God, to what 
religion or perfuafion we belong. 1 mutt often repeat, that the liie of 
a man may be right, and yet bis faith wrong; and that God requires 
that a pore life and true fait» th uld be combined, ‘The Roman,cep- 
turion, Cornelius, may be produced as an inftance, His life was fo 
ey “Fs Sate a i Rie care whe 
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eminently good, that an angel was difpatched to tell him that his pray. 


ers and his alms were come up for a memorial before God ; but was 
that fufficient to fave him? If fo, would he have been commanded to 
fend to Joppa for a Gallilean fifherman, to teach him faith in that Re- 
deemer, through whom his prayers and alms would be accepted by his 
creator? The merit of this man was great, fo great thar Heaven vouch- 
fafed him the honour of a miraculous conyerfion to the true religion, 
*« If fincerity of heart had been fufficient to fave, the perfecutiamt 
Saul poffeffed it. If obfervance of the rites of the law, and a dili- 
a attention to the ftudy of the {criptures, were enough, was not the 
‘thiopian eunuch perfect ? Why did that ftupendous flood of light 
burft from heaven as the former journeyed to Damafcus ? Why founded 
that voice which inftantaneoufly changed the foul of him who heard 
it ? and why was the deacon Philip fent a Jong journey, purpofely to 
preach Jefus, and to baptize the latter, and then fnatched through the 
air from his rejoicing convert? The theme tranfports me. I am 
fhocked that man fhould deny what all the wonders of revelation, at- 
telted by prophecies, miracles, and the blood of its preachers, announce ‘ 
to the world.” P. 285. 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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Art. XI. Memoirs of the different Rebellions in Ireland, from 
the Arrival .of the Englifh: alfo a particular Detail of that 
which broke out the 23d of May, 1798 ; with the Hiftory of 
the Canfpiracy which preceded tt, and the Charaéters of the 
principal AGors in it. To this Edition is added, a Cancife 
Hiftory of the Reformation in lreland, and Confiderations on 
the Means of extending its Advantages therein. By Sir Ri- 
chard Mufgrave, Bart. Member in the late Irifh Parliament. 
The Second Edition. 410. 854 pp. 11. 11@. 6d. with Ten 
Maps or Plans. Dublin printed, for John Milliken 5 and 
for John Stockdale, Piccadilly, London. 1801. 


"THOUGH we were duly informed of the importance of 
this work, we were not inclined to bring forward our ac- 
count of it till time fhould, in fome degree, have ventilated the 
fa&ts which it contains, and put them to the teft of accurate 
trial. In the mean time a fecoad edition has appeared, and 
nothing more ftrong can poflibly be withed, in atreltation of its 
accuracy; than the very {mall lift of the corre€tions which have 
been made in confequence of the following liberal and judi- 
cious invitation in the firft edition. 

«¢ Though the author has made Truth his polar ftar, in the courfe 
of this work, it is poflible that fome errors might have occurred in és 
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he hopes, therefore, that if the reader fhould difcover any fuch, he 
wilt be kind enough to communicate them to him, and he will amend 
them in the next edition.” . 


Though fo many perfons are implicated in the narratives 
herein contained, the alterations made from fubfequent in- 
formation are fo few, as to be recived in two pages of very 
large character, and are in fubftance very unimportant. ‘T’he 
author therefore is fully juftified in balancing the manifeft ap- 
probation of a very large body of the public, again{t the dif- 
pleafure and obloquy of the interefted or prejudiced, as he does 
in the following paflage. 


*« There cannot be a ftronger teft of the public approbation of this 
work, than that the firft edition, confifting of 1250 copies, was fold 
in the fpace of two months; and, after it has had. fo general a circula- 
tion, I have received the moft flattering affurances from the officers who 
campaigned in the late rebellion, that the military tranfactions have 
been accurately defcribed ; and the moft refpectable inhabitants of the 
kingdom, who were competent to decide on the other events, which 
pccurred in their refpective counties, have given me the moft unquef- 
tionable teftimony that they have been faithfully relaied.” P, vi. 


During the fame period, we alfo have been affured, by per- 
fons the moft likely to be well informed, that on the veracity of 
the hittory, the greateft reliance may be placed. ‘The principal 
part of the work, indeed, carries with-it abundance of internal 
proof ; being founded on reports from the Houfes of Parlia- 
ment, evidence given in various trials upon oath, and affidavits 
duly fworn and atiefted before magittrates. All this is of 
extreme importance; fince in thefe faéts is involved a queftion 
of the utmolt magnitude and moment refpecting the interefts 
of the empire ; namely, ** Whether the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland can, with any prudence or fafety, be entrufted with thofe 
political powers, for which they have been fo anxioufly contending, 
under the talfe and deceptive name of emancipation?” The 
aufwer is moft ftrongly in the negative. In every part of this 
volume it completely appears, that the rebellion was made by 
the priefts and their deluded followers a religious war, and that 
nothing lefs than a total maffacre and extirpation of the Pro- 
teftants was openly announced, wherever they obtained a tem- 
norary afcendancy. 

The publication of thefe fa&s will naturally be expe&ed to 
have raifed much clamour againft the author, among thofe 
whofe interelts and defigns are affected by the difcovery. This 
has accordingly happened in fo great a degree, that Sir R. has 
thought it neceflary to fubjoin, to the prefent edition, a juftifi- 
cation of his conduét in publithing it fo foon atter the rebellian, 
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From this part of his book we thall, as juftice requires, ex- 
tract fo much as is neceflary to apprife our readers of the na- 
ture of his defence. Not that, in our opinion, any defence is 
neceflary, but becaufe prejudices are often excited, even by 
groundlefs accafa.ions, when the proper anfwer is not generally 
known. 


«* As the Jacobins of England and Ireland have cenfured the an- 
thor of this work for having publithed it fo foon after the late rebel- 
lion, under a pretence that it would revive thofe feuds and animofices 
from which it originated, I have written the following defence of my- 
felf for having done fo. ‘That venerable*biogtapher Plotarch, in his 
life of Pericles, obferves, ‘* that it is difficult to attain trath in bittory, 
fince if the writers live any length of time after the events which they 
relate, they can be but impertectly informed of them; and, af they 
defcribe the perfons and tranfaCtions of their own times, they are 
tempted by envy and hatred, or intereft, or friendthip, to difguife or 
pervert the truth.” . Confcious that I have not been biaffed by any 
fuch finifter motives, and defirous of eltablifthing the authenticity of 
the occurrences which I have related, I refolved to publith a narration 
of them, while the eyc-witnefles of them were {till living.——It is much 
to be lamented that Ireland has been difgraced, and that her improve- 
ments in morals and induftry has been retarded, for near three centm 
ries, by civjl diflenfions ; and as they have ariien from the fame caufe, 
and have been uniformly directed to one end, a feparation from Eng-~ 
land, we may fairly conclude that the predifpoling caufes to them 
mult be inveterate, and that the feeds of combuition mutt be deeply 
and extenfively laid. 

«© As Ireland is completely annexed to the empirs by the union, it 
js to be hoped that the mperiab Governn.ent will apply more effectual 
remedies than have been hitherto adopted to remove the caafes of her 
rebellions, ber crimes, and difgraces; but it would be as imprudent to 
undertake that tafk without having a perfect knowledge of them, as 
for a phyfician to adminilter medicine toa patient, without having in- 
vettigated the fymptoms and diagnottics of his difeafe. It is a pofitive 
fact, that the mafs of the people of England are as ignorant of the 
real ftate of Ireland, and of the caufes of her difturbances and infur- 
rections, as they are of the moft remote regions in the torrid and frigid 
zon;s ; and it 1s no lefs fingular than true, that many of the Englith 
wobility and gentry, in their fpeeches on the union, which have been 
publifhed, diiplayed a radical ignorance of it. 

«* As it was to be fuppofed that the Imperial Parliament would pafs 
fome new laws, and that Government would adopt fome new meafures 
for the internal regulation of Ireland, J confidered it as an important, 
way @ SACRED DUTY, 40 lay before them the real flate of Ireland, ina 
hiftorical deduction of the molt important tranfactions, which have 
occurred in it for fome years pait, with fome preliminary obfervations 
on the ftate of it, from the arrival of the Englith, ‘ull the breaking 
out of the rebellion in 1798. | 

‘* I thal! now endeavour to point out the principal caufes of the ig- 
porance and mifconception of the people of England,.of the trge and 
actual ftate of Ireland, 
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** An angry oppofition in the parliaments of both kingdoms, has 
conftantly impured the difturbances toa wrong fource, falfely afcribing 
them to the tyranny and cruelty of government, and not to the rebel- 
lious machinations and feditious conduct of traitors; and afferting 
thas if conciliation, inftead of coercion and punifhment, had been 
adopted towards the latter, it would have produced loyalty in them, 
and reftored tranquillity in the kingdom. ‘Tofuch condutt, by inciting the 
difaff died to a ae the law, by attempting to varnifh over their crimes, 
and by calumniating and difparaging the executive government, the late re- 
bcllion is to be in fome meafure imputed. 

** Members of the Irith Parliament have made a conftant pra¢tice 
of giving a grols Nag Siena of the towns or countries which 
they reprefented, to the Viceroys of Ireland, for the purpofe of pleafing 
and flacering them; but principally for eletioncering ‘purpofes, as it 
tended to ingratiate them with their conftituents, by concealing their 
traitorous machinations ; and from the /peeches recently made by fome 
Lrifh members in the Imperial Parliament, Tl have no doubt but that the 
fame infidious and adulatory conduct will be purfued. . 

** In confequence of this, fome of the Viceroys of Ireland, by 
Jending too ready an ear to artful and detigning men, and by being 
deaf to the affertions of meg dignified by wifdom and virtue, have 
unfortunately continued in a ftate of ignorance as to its real and ac- 
sual ttaie, and have mifreprefented it ia Béotona Why the Viceroys 
have been too credulous to fuch men is eafily accounted for. ‘They 
confider that the fuppofed profperity and peacefulnefs of Ircland, fo 
fubject to be convulfed by treafon and fedatien, will be imputed to 
their wifdom and good fenfe, and that it will ingratiate them with 
their Sovereign and exalt them in the eyes of the people of England. 

** Some English gentlemen who vifited Ireland for a few days of 
weeks, have taken upon ttcm to write effays on its. religious, moral, 
and political tate, though they were totally ignorant of it; anda 
hoft of Jacobin feribblers have, with intemperate zeal and unceafing 
fedulity, endeavoured to give a grofs miffeprefentation of Ireland fince 
the rebellion, the caufe and origin of which they have miftated in a 
mot @agrant manner, ‘This has been done for the following pur- 
pofes: that of feeding the flame of rebellion, of deceiving the Impe- 
rial Government, and of mifguiding them in the adoption of any new 
laws or regulations for the government of Ireland.” Appendix, p. 199. 


The author then gives a large colle€tion of the notorioufly 
faife allertions thus made by ignorant or infidious writers. 
After thefe ample proofs of the diligence with which deception 
is cicculated, Sir R. returns to his own work. 


*¢ Some weak men and fhallow politicians have faid that the publi- 
cation of this book would tend to revive animofities, which every 
perfon fhould with to compofe, The folly and futility of this obferva- 
tion will be eafily expofed, by fhowing that the malignant {pirit which 
occafioned the rebellion has never coated, though the royal mercy-has 
been extended to a moft dangerous excefs, with the hope, and for the 
purpofe of laying it, and conciliating the difaffefted, For two — 
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after the rebellion was faid to be put down, the County of Limerick 
continued to be ditturbed and difgraced by noQurnal robbery and affafii- 
naticn ; and fuch was the ftate of the County of Wicklow, where the 
moft material-and deitraétive outrages againft the perfons and property 
of the loyalifis were perpetrated afer ic was frid to be fu 

The reader will’ fee in Appendix XV, of this work, fome fpecimens 
of the licentious and defolating fpirit which prevailed in the County 
of Kildare in the years 1799 and 1800; and fome alarming inflances 
of barbarous cruelty and ferociiy have appeared there within thefe 
few months. 

«¢ The people of the County of Clare, fuppofed in the year 1798 
to be perfectly free from difaffection, broke ous into open rebellion in 
the year 1799; and that barbarous practice, peculiar to the:natives of 
Ireland, of houghing cattle, was carried to a dreadful and alarmin 
excefs in the County of Galway. In the years 1799 and 1800, trai- 
torous combinations and confpiracies, very alarming from their ex- 
tent and malignity, were difcovered in the Counties of Cork, Water- 
ford, and ‘Tipperary ; and in the Barony of Mufkerry, in the former, 
a plot formed by a committee of affaffination has been recently detected, 
Sor murdering afl the Protcfant grnilemen in the neighbourhood. 

«* In fhort, a tprit of difaftection, as ftrong as ever, in the pro- 
vinces of Leinfter and Muniter, has manifelied itfelt in various def- 
perate cutrages, and the loyal fubje¢is tn them, who were active againtt 
the rebeis, have as much reafon as ever to dread its faral effects, and to 
fear for their perfonal fateiy. Traitorous combinations have been 
recently difcovered in the metropolis; and perfons evbo owed their 
drves 10 nothing byt the royal mercy, have been deteéted in the a& of 
fitting in conmittees, forming new plans of infurreéiion ; treafonable 
ballads are frequently fung in the public ftreets, and the mafs of the 

ople in it, with indecent boldnefs, give unequivocal proofs of their 
difloyalty, openly exulring in the fuccefs of our enemies, lament- 
ing the soak tottens of our fleets and armies, and expreffing their 
hopes, that the enemses of mankind willsland in their unfortunate 
country, agd affift them in their plans of robbery and affaffination ; 

but the loyal fubjetrs have this one confolation, shat treafon is at pri~ 
Jent confined tc but one clafs of the people.” Appendix, p. 208. . 


After reading thefe ftatements, and others that accompany 
them, 1. feems hardly pollible for candour or jultice to deny 
the author the approbation which he demands in the follows 
ing terms. 


** From what I have now faid, in defence of publithing this hiftory, 

J flatter myfeif chat the candid reader will acknowledge, that it was 
wife and politic to do fo, as foon as poflible after the rebellion. It is 
evident that it cannot make the ftate of Ireland worfe than it is at 
prefent, by reviving animofities, as the caufes of combuftion exift in 
it as firang asever. On the contrary it will tend To UNITE PRO- 
TESTANTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION IN DEFENCE OF THE CON- 
STITUTION, by /borwing them that their wu ruin will of courfe be ine 
wolvcd in its defirnGion.” hid, p. 210. : é 
er Having 
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Having thus prefented to our readers the fub{tance of the 
author’s very folid juftification of his work, we thall proceed 
to offer fuch an abbreviated view of it as may fully convey the 
force of its general argument, and give all proper weight to the 
momentous truth$ which it imparts. 

The introdu€tory difcourfe, profeffedly on the early flate of 
Ireland, enters much more than is apparently neceflary, though 
not without apology, into the general hiflory of the papal doc- 
trines and ufurpations throughout Europe. The profetled de- 
fign of the author, in this digreffion*, is to illuftrate the cha- 
racteriftics of popery, the moft pernicious of which have been 
fo fully difplayed in Ireland for feveral ages. On the fubjeét 
of this religion, whofe fatal influence, in its worft ftate, has 
recently produced fuch inhuman cruelties in that country, he 
thinks it neceflary, however, to premife this general obferva- 
lion. 

«« Tn fpeaking of the Roman Catholic religion, the writer hopes he 
will not be mifinterpreted, when he declares, that, as far as it is agree- 
able to the Gofpel, he moft highly refpects it; but the fuperinduced 
doétrines, as the Pope’s infallibility and fupremacy, his difpenfing 
power, exclufive falvation, and other points, he knows, and the reader - 
will perceive, are fubverfive of fociety ; and its pliadility, fo much 
boafted of by Doétors Troy and Huffey, muft alarm every loyal fub- 
ject, when they afferted in their paftoral letters, that it was equally 

uited to a monarchy, an ariftocracy, or a democracy, at a time when 
France was endeavouring to democratize every {tate in Europe.” P. 5. 


The fubfequent ftatement of the papal dodtrines is followed 
by a fhort account of the rebellions from 1567 to 1607 (or ra- 
ther 1608) occafioned by the interference of the Pope, or the 
fermentation of popifh principles. 


*¢ ft. In 1567, Shane OtNeil raifed a notable one in Uliter, merel 
in hatred to the Englifht ; and he ereéted a caftle on Lough neagh, 
which he named Feogenall, which fignifies, in Irith, the hatred of the 
Englifo. His forces were routed and difperfed by Sir Henry Sidney. 

** 2d, In 1569, the Fitz-Geralds of Munfter raifed one, in which 
the Byrnes, Toles, and Cavenaghs joined ; but they were fubdued 
by Sir William Drury, and were all attainted the twenty-feventh and 
twenty-eighth of Elizabeth. James Fitz-Gerald publifhed a mani- 
feito in juitification of this rebellion, in which he faid i was for the 
glory of God, and of Ghrif, mr a ng tee ty the heretics deny ; for the 
glory of the Catholic church, which t bereties falfely offert was not known 


jer many ages. 


”" 





® See p. 7. 
+ This feems_rather to contradict the hiftorian’s affertion of the po- 
pith origin of thefe ebullitions. 


3d. 
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#¢.3d. In 1695, Hugh O«Neil raifed a rebellion, whichi laftéd-xill 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign. It was called Tyrone’s rebellion, and 
branched out into three different civil wars, according to Borlafe,.. 7 

«© 4th, On the acceflion of James I. the citizens of Cork; Water- 
ford, Limerick, Kilkenny, and Wexford denied his title, and attacked 
fo furioufly the pérfons who went to proclaim him, that they narrowly 
efeaped with their lives. ! . 

«« cth, Within four years after, Tyrone and O'Donnell confpired 
with Maguire, Cormack O*Neil, ‘lotd Delvin, OrCahan and others, 
but were prevenred by the lord deputy Chichefter in 1607, and an att 
of attainder paffed againft them. 

«« 6th. In 1698, Sie Cahir Ot Dogherty’s civil war, raifed princi- 
pally by the priefts, lafted no longer than five months ; but it was bloody 
and deftruétive while it continued, and was accompanied with fhocking 
inftances of cruelty and treachery on his part,” P, 22. 


Not to purfue.this part of the fubject, in which however 
the interference of popifh prielts is continyally proved, and 
frequently papal bulls cited, explicitly commanding rebellion in 
land, we will pafs onto thofe parts of the hiftory which are 
more conne&ted with the; prefent times, , i 
The origin of the White Boys (an infurgency conftantly fup- 
ported by the lower ’clafs of Roman Catholics) is’ carried back: 
as far as the year. 1759,.and a hiftory of their outrages and 
cruelties is briefly given. Leis worthy of remark, that father. 
Nicolas Sheehy, who was hanged for heading thefe infurgents 
in 1762, and urging them to murder and various outrages, is 
{till confidered as .a faint and martyr by the popifh multitude, 
‘« and the clay of his tomb is fuppofed to be endued with fuch 
fupernatural powers, that various miraculous; cures are im= 
puted to it ;, in confequence of whichy itis in fuch requeft 
among the popifh rabble, that the fexton of the church, where 
the body is interred, is obliged very often to renew it.” P, 33, 
After fketching the hiftory of the White Boys, thé: author 
gives fome account of the Volunteers of 1779, and of the evils 
which they ultimately produced, after preferving their country 
fromthe danger of invafion, by overawing the legiflature, and 
caufing innovations on the conftitution. The account of the 
Peep-of-day-bays and Defenders then follows ; the former, Pref- 
byterians, who derived their name from vifiting the houfes of 
their antagonifts at a very early hour in the morning, to fearch 
for arms; the latter Roman Catholics, who were equally eager 
to colleé&t and preferve arms. Great violences were committed 
on both fides, in their contelts, which originated in 1784. But 
it is afterwards proved that the Defenders became fyitematically 
organized, and that their uncommon eagernefs to procure arms 
and ammunition arofe, not from defenfive but offenfive de- 


figns. 
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figns*..'Phe' violence of the Defenders continued and increafed 
till an open engagement happened between them and a party of 
Proteftants near a village called the Diamond, in the county of 
Armagh. This happened on the a1{t of September, 1795, 
and has fince been called the battle of the Diamond, The 
conteft was begun, on the part of the Defenders, in violation 
of the moft recent engagements for peace and amnefty, and 
attended with open declarations that they would not fuffer a 
fingle perfon of the Proteftant perfuafion to remain in the 
countryt, 

This event occafioned the affociation of’ the Orangemen, fo 
ftudioufly calumniated by the Roman Catholic party, but which 
is here, and in various parts of the prefent work, completely 
vindicated from the groundlefs accufations circulated againit 
it. The Orangemen were, fays this author, ‘* merely a fo- 
ciety of loyal Proteftants, affociated and bound together, folely 
for the purpofe of maintaining and defending the conftitution 
in Church and State, as eftablithed by the prince of Orange at 
the glarious Revolution, which they regarded as a folemn and 
facred duty.” ‘They were led to it, he alfo informs us, by the 
duplicity and treachery of the Romanifts before the battle of 
the Diamend ; which convinced the Proteftants that, from the 
paucity of their numbers, they would become an eafy prey to 
their enemies, unlefs they affociated for their own defence ; par- 
ticularly as the fanatical vengeance which the Romanifts dif- 
played, on that and other occafions, convinced the members 
of the Eftablithed Church that they meditated nothing lefs than 
their total extirpation. ? 

It is feen in the fequel of this work that, after endeavouring 
to render the Orange party odious, by a variety of falfe and 
atrocious acculations, particularly by imputing to them fuch 
bloody defigns as never yet were harboured by any Proteftants, 
the Roman Catholics affixed the name of Orangemen indifcri- 


minately upon all Proteftants, even thofe.who had never heard 


df the aifociation fo called, and murdered them without re- 
morfe, whenever they were {trong enough to do it with impu- 
nity. The Hiftory of the Catholic Committee (p. 76) and of 
the United Lrifhmen (p. 94) lead us gradually tu the immediate 
caufes and breaking out of the late rebellion. The former 
was eftablifhed as carly as 1757, and feems gradually to have 
increafed in ftrength and importance to the prefent time. The 
Society of United Irithmen was devifed for the purpofe of af- 
fociating the Prefbyterians of Belfait, and revolutionifts of 


ua 





© P. 57. # P, 68, 
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every religious perfuafion, againft the eftablifhed government, 
Its firft meeting was at Belfalt, in the month of OGober, (791. 
We pals over, from neceffity, the many curious and impor- 
tant faéts by which thefe fecret machinations are developed in 
this work, to which we refer the reader for fuller {atisfaction, 
and proceed to the breaking out of the rebellion, on May 23, 
$798. (p. 201). <7 
From the narrative of this rebellion, it ts every where per- 
feStly apparent, aft, that the various conceflions of the Govern- 
ment and Parliament to the Roman Catholics, had in no degree 
conciliated the minds ofthat. clafs of people. adly, That 
their defigns went entirely to the maflacre and. deltruction of 
every Proteftant in Ireland, all their other plans being wholly 
fubfervient to that of eltablifhing theirown religion completely 
‘jn the country. gdly. That the Romith priefts had fo en- 
tirely the command of the popith multitude, by the influence 
of fuperftitious notions, and a bigotred obedience, that they 
could have faved as many as they chofe from the vengeance of 
the rebels, but that they very rarely execricd their anche’ for 
beneficial purpofes, and faved comparatively an extremely fmall 
number. 4thly. That feveral of the prielts were actually lead- 
ers in the rebellion, and pretended even to miraculous powers, 
the better to delude their ignorant followers. The proofs of 
thefe tacts are fo abundant, that they meet the reader in every 
part of the work, of which we fhall conclude our account in 
a future number. 


(To be concluded in our next, ) 





Art. XII. The Hiftory of Guildford, the County Town of 
Surry; containing “its ancient and So State, Civil and 
Ecclefiafticatl. Collected from Public Records and ether Aus 
thartties, With fome Account of the Country Three Miles 
round. vo. 750 Weltley. 18or, 


We are always partial to publications which illuftrate the 

topography and antiquities of our country, however 
partially communicated. We elteem them of confequence to 
icience ; they explain the variations of manners, they afcertain 
difputable fas in our hiftory, and are generally the vehicle of 
much information and amufement, ‘The prefent publication 
introduces itfelf not only without a name, but without a Pre. 
face.. [t commences fimply, with the Charter granted to the 
Corporation of Guildford by Edward ILL, with its confirma- 
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304 Hiflary and Antiquities of Guildford. 
tion and renewal by Richard If. and Henry VII. It then 


- proceeds to defcribe Guildford, its churches, grammar {chool, 


the boundaries of the town, and places in the vicinity. 
~ From the mifcellaneous matters, the following fhort extraét 
will ferve to fhow what authorities the editor has cohfulted. 


** Slandering an Officer in doing kis Duty. . 

«¢ [bid. W. Hamond, mayor. . Forafmuch as the malice of men ys 
fo growen to fuch rypenefs, that almoft no. good order or obedyence ys 
ufed, but rather every man as yt were fakinge the bytt into his-mouth, 
will ran his licenfed courfe without refpeét of the breche of charytie 
or other myfcheyfs that thereon maye happen, whereuppon foch unru- 
lye orders as chrilten-men fholde not fuffer unpunythed, ar daylie to be 
fene that all obedyence trom thenferiors to ther fuperiors ys utterlye 
loft, and gon, which cannot more take place by every enfample to the 
poyfonninge of youth, then. in ther feinge the king’s officers lytle lok- 
inge to ther, duties. And ther elders lytle obeyinge them; and to the 
intent that yt maye demynifhe agayne, within the prefynét of thys 
towne, wherebye mekenefs and lenetye of harte may appere, and true 
obedyence fpringe, yt vs ordeyned and agreed by mr. Mayor and his 
bretheren at this daye affembled that whofoever inhabitinge within this 
towne fhall flaunderoufly or openly deface or refyft eny officer in do- 
inge his office or for doinge thereof in the time he was in office, or 
that fhall oppenly rayle uppon eny that hath borne office within this 
towne, under our fovergne lorde the kinge, or myflecall them, and not 
fyrit feeke the remedye by fome moft quyett.and lawfull waye, fhall 
fuffer impfonment of his or ther bodie by the {pace of three dayes and 
iii nyghts, except the partie befpaced will rather remytt the caufe, 
And yf yt fhall happen fuch cryme or ewell to happen and the ptie of- 
fendynge thereof pved before the maior for the tyme beinge and not 
punyfhed as abovefaid, that then every fuch mayor fo hevinge fache 
pffe made and doth not correct ye falte imediatlye as abovefaid, fhall 
lofe and forfeytt to ye ufe of the hall vis. viijd. and to the ufe of the 
pore men’s boxes within the faide. towne other vis. viijd. to be levied 
of his goodes and cattels, by the baylyie and hallmen of the fame towne 
for the tyme beinge for every fuch defaulte by waye of diftrefs or 
other wyfe. 

«© DERIDERS. 

‘© Anno 4 Edw. vi. Memorand. At thys day*yt ys condicended 
and agreed, that yf eny perfon or perfons fhall oppenly taunt, jeft or 
delude any thinge done, or to be done by good and lawful men {worne 
for mayntennance of good rule or every execution don uppon or by 
theyr verdy€t that they every perfon fo offendinge to fuffer two days 
imprifonment, without fyne or ranfom to be taken lefs than iijs. ilijd 
every offence. And alfo yf the-mayor for the tyme beinge fhall 
omytt and not puny fhe every offender accordinge as ys abovefaide that 
then the fame mayor thall lofe and forfeyt to the poremens bokk iijs. 
ilijd. to be levyed of his goodes and cattels by the conftable for the 
tyine beinge and fo from tyme to tyme forever.” P. 195. 


This volume will be interefting to the inhabitants of the 


place it profiles to defcribe ; but it will not excite the a, 
an 
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and &tténtion of the antiquarian reader; who. naturally expects 
to fee one place compared with another, local manners. illuf- 
trated by coneraft, and ancient buildings, endowments, and 
eftablithments brought forwatds, to ferve the getieral caufe 
and refearch of, that zeal, which indefatigably. purfues the 
knowledge of former times. 

No maps explain, and no éngravings adorn the contents of 
this volume, which, however, is by no means without itsclaims 
to praife and attention, as it bears evident marks. of patient 
and diligent inveltigation, of judicious arrangement, and of 
antiquarian zeal. It is fingular enough that it thould have 
neither the name of the author, Introdu@tion, nor Index. 


-- s De nal 





_— 


Art. XIIf. Poems, tranflated from the French of Madame de 
la Mothe Guion. By the late William Cowper, Efq. Author of 
the Tafk. To which are added, fome original Poems of Mr. 
Cowper, not inferted in bis Works. 18mo. 132 pp. 38- 
Wakefield, Newport-Pagnel ; Williams, 10, Statigners’- 
Court, London. 1801. 


FROM the ‘thean appearance of this little volume, from its 
being obfcurely printed in a provincial town, and from 
other circum({tances unneceflary to [pecify, we were at firft much 
inclined to fufpe€ that this was a {purious production, It 
appears Lowever, ftom a Preface, to which the name of Mrs 
Bull is added, that Mr. Cowper was prevailed upon, at a cer~ 
tain period of his life, to amufe himfelf with tranflating fome 
of Madame Guion’s performances. Much as fuch an em- 
loyment was beneath his exquifite talents, the reader may be 
alfured that what he undertook of poetical labour was per- 
formed in a manner fuitable to his fame. The fubjeéts are 
generally pious ; fuch as The Nativity, the Triumph of Hea- 
venly Love, Afpirations of the Soul after God, and fuch like. 
The theological fentiments of Madame Guion were wild and 
fantaltical ; thefe, however, the editor aflfures: us, were not 
adop-ed by Mr. Cowper, though he amufed himfelf with tranf- 
lating many of them into Ioglith verfe. 
We fubjoin two fpecimens. 
« THE SWALLOW, 
Vol, 2. Cantique 54. ) 
** I am fond of the Swallow—I learo from her flights 
Had I {kill to improve it, a leffon of Love: 
How feldom on Barth do we fee her alighs! 
She dwells in the tkies, the is everabove, 


' Xt 
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It is on the wing that fhe takes her repofe, 
Sufpended, and pois’d in the regions of air, 
Tis not in our fields that her fuftenance grows, 
lt is wing’d like herfelf, tis ethereal fare. 


She comes in the Spring, all the Summer fhe ftays, 
And dreading the cold, ftill follows the fun— 

So, true to our Love, we fhould covet his rays, 

And the place where he fhines not, immediately fhun. 


Oar light fhould be Love, and our nourifhment pray’r ; 
It is dangerous food that we find upon Earth ; 

The fruit of this world is befet with a fnare, 

in itfelf it is hurtful, as vile in its birth. 


Tis rarely, if ever, the fettles below, 

And only when building a neft for her young 3 
Were it not for her brood, fhe would never bettow 
A thought upon any thing filthy as dung. 


Let us leave it ourfelves (’tis a mortal abode) 

To bafk ev’ry moment in infinite Love; 

Let us fly the dark winter, and follow the road 

That leads to the day-{pring appearing above.” P. 12. 


“* An Epifile toa Protefant Lady in France. 


« Madam, 


«« A ftranger’s purpofe in thefe lays 
Is to congratulate, and not to praife. 

To give the creature her Creator’s due, 
Were fin in me, and an offence to you. 
From man #0 man, or ev’n to womaa paid, 
Praife is the medium of a knavifh trade, 
A coin by craft for folly’s ufe defign’d, 
Spurious, and only current with the blind. 

«* The path of forrow, and that path alone, 
heads to the land where forrow is unknown ; 
No trav'ller ever reach’d that bleft abode, 

Who found not thorns and briars in his road, 

The world may dance along the flow’ry plain, 
Cheer'd as they go, by many a fprightly ftrain, 
Where Nature has her moffy velvet fpread, 

With unfhod feet they yet fecurely tread, 
Admonith’d, fcorn the caution and the friend, 
Bent upon pleafure, heedlefs of its end. 

But He who knew what human hearts would prove, 
How flow to learn the dictates of his love, 

‘That hard by nature and of ftubborn will, 

A life of eafe would make them harder ftill, 

In pity to the finners he defign'd 

To refcue from the ruins of mankind, 

Call’d for a cloud to darken all their gears, 

Aad faid~* go fpend them in the vale ef teary.” | 
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Oh balmy gales of foul-reviving air, 
Oh falutary ftreams that murmur there, 
Thefe flowing from the fount of Grace above, 
Thofe breath’d from lips of everlatting Love! 
‘Lhe flinty foil indeed their feet annoys, 
And fudden forrow nips their {pringing joys, 
An envious world A dele it’s frown, 
To mar delights fuperior to it’s own, 
And many a pang, experienc’d ftill within, 
Reminds them of their hated inmate, Sin; 
But ills of ev'ry fhape and ev’ry "name 
Transform’d to bleftings mifs their cruel aim, 
And ev’ry moment’s calm that fooths the breaft, 
Is giv’n in earneft of Eternal Rett, 

«* Ah be not fad, alehough thy lot be caft 
Far from the flock, and in a diitant wafte! 
No fhepherd’s tents within thy view appear 
But the Chief Shepherd ts for ever near, 
Thy tender forrows and thy plaintive ftrain 
Flow in a foreign land, but notin vain, 
Thy tears all ifiec from a fource divine, 
And ev’ry drop befpeaks a Saviour thine— 
*Twas thus in Gideon’s fleece the dews were found, 
And drought on all the drooping herbs around.” P, 101. 


The verfes on Friendfhip are new to us, and worthy Mr. 
Cowper’s reputation, We cannot imagine why the publica- 
tion was not thought deferving of a better drefs, as the type is 
fo exceedingly fmal! as, by fome eyes, will be hardly legible. 
Surely they will again be printed, in a form more creditable to 
the author’s memory and fame. 
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POETRY. 


Art. i4. Lines on the Death of the late Sir Ralph Abercromby. By 
the Author of the Cunfpiracy of Gowrie, 4%0. 18 Bell, Oxford- 
‘Street. 1801. 


Now fhould come the proof, whether the author of a tragedy, full 
of poetical promife, fhall eftablifh his name as a poet, But it is de- 
layed. In the life of a young man of genius, there is ufually a pe- 
riod when he is feduced by the charms of metaphyfics; and fuch ap. 
pears to be the prefent ftate of ‘this writer. ‘This poem is full of me- 
taphyfics, than which nothing be more cold, dark, and ~. 
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The author begins in thefe mifts, and in thefe he ends. After an ex- 
ordium, hardly intelligible from this caufe, he thus proceeds. 


*€ Tho’ the dear country of our birth command, 
Sad is the charge to feek a diftant ftrand, 

The mild domeitic pleafures to forego, 

And dare ia human form av equal foe. 

Yet fince the fate that {ways man’s helplefs race, 
Counts ’midit his ills hoftility of place,— 

Since wifdom idly mourns the things that are, 
And protd ambition afks preventive care, 

Live, hallow’d live, the fpirit that fuflains 

The love of Britain in each Briton’s veins; 

He fheds with patriot zeal the ready tear, 

And ftrews with honefi wreaths the warrior’s bier.” 


The fault above no:iced is here very confpicuous, and only the four 
laft lines of the paffage are at all poetical. Yet the poem is well ver- 
fitied ; and we fee, with pleafure, that the writer feels for his country, 
and detefts the ambition and bypocrify of her chief enemy. We do 
not yet defpair of his poetical fuccefs, for which he has our beft withes. 
But if he will turn to our remarks on Mr. Bowles’s fecond volume of 
Poems, he will fee, that the highett poetical effeéts.are drawn from 
principles much more fublime than thofe of mere metaphyfics. 


Arr.is. The Ranks of Ek, era nomen Ser Roflin to Smeaton; a 
Poem, deferiptive, hiftorical, and moral. With an Introdu@ory Canto, 
by Way of Retaliation, upon jame Englifb Authors, who have wantonly 
abufed the People and Country of Scotland. To which is added, Drum- 
mond Coflle, a Loem, of the Jame Kind; with an Addrefs to 1 mpudente. 
By ‘James Alaxs. 2m0. 3s. 6d. = 1800. 


‘The author of this Poem, or rather colleGion of Poems, is by no 
means dehcient in deferiptive powers, nor in his verfification. The 
Banks of Eik, and its delightful fcenery, are reprefented with confi- 
derable ipirit, Some of the epilodes are on trite and familiar fub- 
jects, but many are agreeable, ‘That in particular of the Fair Maniac, 
at p. 93, 18 quite worn out; yet the fame page enables us to give a 
{host but pleahing fpecimen of the writer's talents, 


*¢ Hard is his tate who braves the fiery blatt 
Alone, unfhelter’d in the dreary waite ; 
But more his dread, who ploughs the angry floods, 
When flaming lightnings flath amidtt the fhrouds, 
When toaming fierce the taging billows break, 
Dart crefy the yards, and ruth along the deck, 
And nought around the difmal fcene fupplies, 
But roaring teas and fulminating fkies ; 
When winds and waves their utmoft vengeance pour, 
And every billow threatens,to devour. ' 
Hard, hard indeed, midittcenes which fo appal, + 
When fight of land more terrifies than all, 
When rocks and fands obtrude upon the view, 
And every failor bids his friend adicu,”” 

The 
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The poet never finks very low, if he never rifes very high; and 
this little volume may, on the whole, be perufed with much fatisfac- 
tion. Drummond Caftle is perhaps the beft Poem of the two, and the 
Addrefs to Impudence has a good deal of vigour and fpirit. Some 
of the ftanzas aré indéed excellent, and if we had opportunity would 
willingly introduce a {pecimen. R 


Art. 16. The Genius of France, or the Confular Vifion; a Poem. 
With Notes. 4t0. 28. 6d. Hatchard. 1801. 


The idea which is here exhibited in verfe is unqueftionably good, 
and affords an excellent fubje€t for a didaGic poem, ‘The writer 
reprefents Bonaparte as retiring from the tumult and fplendoor of bis 
public fituation to his private refidence at Malmaifon. Here the Ge- 
nius of France interrupts his midnight flumbers. ‘To him, the Conful 
reveals his future defigns. The Genius places before him the fates of 
Cefar and Cromwell, and recommends the example of Monk. ‘The 
Poem concludes with fome wife and patriotic exhortations, addretled 
more particularly to Bonaparte, 


«© And oh! if thou doft hope thy dying hour 
May feel the balm of Confcience foothing power, 
if thou doft hope thy {pirit taking wing 

To Jife renewed in other worlds that {pring, 
Revere what only can that comfort give, 
What bids alone the dying mortal live, 
Religion’s venerable name adore ; 

Her plundered fhrine, her fallen fame reftore, 
The facred band, the awe-infpiring rite, 

The healing choir, the venerable fight ; 

Mid fcenes like thefe let public worfhip raife 
The heart to rapture, and the voice to praife,” 


The Genius then takes Teave of the Conful rather ludicroufly; he 
{cents the morning air, and hears the {pirit-thrilling note of Chanti- 
clear. The Genius of France fhould have been treated better tham an 
ordinary ghoft. The Poem, however, is entitled to very refpectful at- 
tention, and is evidently the performance of one who has read much, 
and who thinks well. It contains many pleafing, and fome animated 
paflages. ‘The notes fhow an intimate acquaintance with the prefent 
and former condition of France, and the characters of its moft dif- 
tinguifhed {cholars and politicians. 


Art, 17. Thalaba the Deftrayer. By Robert Sonthty, Two Volumes, 
1zmo. 148. Longman, &c. 1801. 


The procefs of writing himfelf down is here wet performed by My, 
Southey, if it be allowed that he had ever written himfelf up. A more 
complete monument of vile and depraved tafte no man ever raifed, 
in his Preface he has the abfurdity to fpeak of the verfe of Dryden and 
Pope, that is, the Englith heroic couplet, in the following ridiculous 
terms: "** Verfe is not enough favoured by the Englith reader; per- 
haps this is owing to the obtrufivenefs, the regular "Fews-harp sewing 
swang, 
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swang, of what has been foolifhly called heroic meafure,”” He has, 
theretore, given a rhapfody of Twelve Books in a fort of irregular 
lyric, fo unlike verfe or fenfe, that if it were worth while to prefent 
our readers with a tiffue of fo coarfe a texture, we could fill whole 
pages with {pecimens of its abfurdity. We will have mercy, and give 


only a fingle example, which may be taken at random, for no part feems 
to be better than the reft. 


** In the eve he arrived at a well, 
The acacia bent over its fide, 
Under whofe long light-hanging boughs 
He chofe his night’s abode. 
There due ablutions made and prayers performed, 
The youth his mantle fpread, 
And filently produced 
His folitary meal. 
The filence and the folitude recalled 
Dear recolleétion ; and with folded arms 
Thinking of other days, he fate, till thought 
Had left him, and the acacia’s moving fhade 
Upon the funny fand 
Had caught his idle eye, 
And his awakened ear, 
Heard the grey Lizard’s chirp, 
The only found of life.” Book IV. 


This is really chirping like a Lizard !/—and the writer of this wretch- 
ed ftuff has the vanity to cenfure the approved verfe of his country ; 
this unharmonious ftuff—which, were not the lines divided by the 
printer, no living creature would fufpe& to be even intended for verfe; 
for this execrable performance, loaded with notes, often brought in, 
without neceflity, often as nonfeufical as the text itfelf, the purchafer 
is modeftly required to pay 14s. We can only fay that, if fourteen co. 
pies are fold, and thirteen of the buyers do not repent their bargain, 
the world is more foolifh than we could imagine. The work may be 
chara¢terized in five words, ‘* Tales of Verror, run mad.” 


Art. 18, A Rainy Day, or Portical Impreffions during a Stay as 
Brighthelmflone, in the Month of July, 1801. By James Boaden. 
4%. 23.6d, J'gérton. 


The author of this flight eifufion has obtained a certain degree of 
celebrity from other and better things. It is not deftitute of vigorous 
thoughts, but it is by no means diftinguifhed by the better characterif- 
tics of poetical compofition, originality of thought, happy arrange- 
ment of argument, or harmony ot verfification, In the following’ 
{pecimen, we do not know whether the writer is in jeft or earneft. 


‘© Peace to the foul of him, be whom it may, 
Who firft invented the light airy thing 

They term a Sociable, Nochurl was he, 
Nor cared for folitary joy, if joy 

Indeed can gife in, folitary man. 


It 
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It is the carriage which the country loves 
for its uncheck’d circumference of view, 
Seizes all beauties on her ample breatt, 
The coaft that interfeéts each hemifphere, 
And the gales prefs unequally around,” 


We doubt not but the exercife of writing this poem fufficiently be- 
guiled the author’s leifure on fome rainy day, but we much fear that it 
will not greatly detract from the tedioufnefs of the common reader, 
who may have no other refource, for a rainy morning, but this publi- 
cation. 

The author talks a little vauntingly about Greek learning in one 
part of his work, but there is an eafy and unaffected good humour 
which pervades the whole, and which difarms all feverity of criticifm. 
¥ 6 beft part of the poem is the apoftrophe to Cowper, and the con- 
clufon, 


Art. 19. Opnfcules Lyriques. Dediés a Lady Nelfon, Par M. Coby. 
Booker. 1801. 


The above publication comprizes a number of light pieces of poe- 
try, principally imitated from Anacreon, Horace, Petrarch, and Prior, 
and fome of them are very well executed, To thofe who are fond 
of French poetry it will be an agreeable prefent, more efpecially as 
feveral of the — are compofed, and the mufic annexed to the end 
of the volume. In fome of his imitations of Anacreon, the author 
has fucceeded nearly as weil as his countrymen, Mr, Poinfinet de Sivry, 
Bernard, &c. and in his portrait of Zelis, which we thall extract for 
the amufement of our readers, he nearly equals Fontenelle’s celebrated 
portrait of Glycerium. It is as follows : 


“© Le Portrait de Zelis. cameo d’Amacreon, Ode 28the 
J’aimerois bien une Bergére 
Auffi naive que Myrthé ; 
Qui plat, fans favoir l'art de plaire, 
Et ne connat point fa beauté ; 
Qui, par fa tendrefle innocente, 
Plus que par un charme trompeur, 
Fic naitre une flamme conftante, 
Et fixat pour jamats un coeur, 

il. 

J’aimerois bien une Bergére, 
Au doux fourrie, au regard fin, 
Qui fage, fans étre f€vere, 
Charmat par un ain enfantin, 
Qui, par ton efprit agreable, 
Sat briller au facré Vallon, 
Et fe montrer le plus aimable 


De toutes les fopurs d’Apollon, 
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Ill, 
J’aimerois bien une Bergére, 
Senfible aux ceis du malheurevx 3 
Qui gemit fur fa plainte amere, 
Ec rendit fon fort moins affreux ! 
Par la nature libérale 
Ces dons font partout difperfes ; 
Ces dons chéris, que rien n’egale, 
Zélis, vons les reuniflez.” 


The author has added to his own productions feveral very pretty 


imitations of Anacreon, &c. from the pen of the above. mentioned au- 
thors of his own country, 


Art. 20. Redelpho, a Poetical Romance. By Fames Athinfon. 4to. 
2s. Edinburgh printed; fold by Phillips, &c. London. 1801. 


It is not very eafy to afcertain the intention of this poem, but it 
feems defigned to ridicule the tafhionable Tales of Horror, by ex- 
ceeding them in their own way, ‘The author, who by his frontifpiece 
has talents for defign and eiching, in his Introduction prefers Kotaebue 
to Shak{peare, which, we truit, he could not feriouily do. The verie, 


Enraptured cries—‘* ‘tis marvellous divine |" 
is evidently burlefque; and the whole hallad is fupofed to be fpoken 
by a Manzac, who is made, at the end, the patronefs of fuch com- 
pofitions. 

** She, fair enchantrefs, German worth rewards, 

And crowns, with poppy, her enlighten'd bards.” 


A few fuch paflages difcover the irony, which is in general too ¢q- 
vert; fo much fo, as to lofe its effee&. Mr. Atkinfon writes in the 
ftanza of Alonzo the Brave, which certainly is not without harmony 
and fpirit; and he writes it with fome {kill, Either by accident, or 
defign, he falfely accents fome words : 


‘© For as Selma was young, fu/cinding, and gay.” 
Again: 
‘*¢ From the fkies di/;pated the gloom." 


He feems alfo to take the liberty contended for {very erroneoufly) by 
one or two critics, of making fome ditlyllables into triflylables : 


«* With fuch pleafure fhe fmil’d, and her exdurn hair’’— 


where, to make the meafure, we muft read audaran, All that ghofts 
and fpectres can do to punifh crimes, and alarm the innocent reader, iy 
here accumulated. ‘The following ttanza may afford a {pecimen : 


«¢ On the wings of the blaft came the fpecire, its eyes 
Glow’d like flames, and deform’d was its look, 
And difmal it frown’d, while the lady, with fighs, 
Still embracing the tomb, all its terrors defies, 
And thus the dire phantom befpoke,” 


It ts dedicated to Lady Charlotte Campbell, 
' DRAMATIC. 
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DRAMATIC. 


Aer. 21. Mutins Scevola; or, the Roman Patriot. An Hiflorical 
Drama, By W. H. Ireland, Author of the" Abbefi, Rimualda, Ral- 
lads, Poems, Sc. Se. Se 8vo. Qopp. 2% 6d. Badcock. 1801, 


For the ftyle of Mr, W, H, Ireland, we were well prepared by his 
former more celebrated performances. Sounding language, producing 
little effe&, and often falling into abfolute flarnets, and even want ot 
meafure: great attempts at poetic imagery, often {pecious, yet feldom 
fupported by good fenfe ; fuch were the charatteriftics of Ais Vortigera 
and Henry II. and fuch exaélly is he ftyle of Mutius Scavola, Al- 
moft any fpeech in this drama might ferve to exemplify thete qualities, 
Let us take the final fpeech of the firft act. 


‘© LL EnTELLUS. 
Curfe on his noble qualities, they blaze, 
And like the noon-tide fun abforb the beams 
OF every lefler orb.-~Why do I thrink, 
And like the filvery moon confefs his power, 
Watting whene’er he darts his godlike rays 
Athwart my envious foul? I know not why, 
Yet there’s in Virtue’s tone a witching charm 
That does unbend the purpofe of mv foul, 
And make me reverence the theme I hate. 
Down bufy thought! and in this place arife 
The drowning voice of bold ambition.— Who 
But Lentellus now fhall lead to vengeance, 
And thus the foldier’s love obtain? To me 
Deputed ts the flaughter of the foe, 
And facking ot proud Rome-—this well fhall aid, 
And onward {pur my dread intent—Once gain’d 
The bafe plebeian voice, I'll matk no more 
The love of fovereignty, wherewith I’m fir’d, 
This hand fhall beat th’ oppofing barrier down, 
And fatiate my ambition with a crown.” 


Can it be neceffary to fpecify the faults in this paflage ? The unna« 
tural felf-degradation of a bad man, talking of himtelf to himfelf. 
‘The foolifh comparifon of fun and moon illuitrating nothing, but full 
of glaring words: a charm unbending a purpofe, and making him re- 
verence a theme: why is Porfenna a theme? Then, @ drowning voice 
is to rife in place of a bufy thought, The line ‘* But Lentelius,” &c, 
is no verfe, nor any approach to verfe :——the baldnefs of ** to me de- 
puted is the flaughter of the foe.” Thefe, and every part of the fpeéch, 
mark the author—we are forry to fay unimproved, and probably unim- 
provable; becaufe a found underitanding feems to be wanting as well 
as a correct tafte. A little-before, Leniellus (an ill-fabricated name) | 


fays to the king, 
Belihe 
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Belike you do forget, moft royal Sir, 
Your flaughter’d fubjects’ ghofts !—é&c. 


What can be fo bad as this dedike, and the of? royal Sir, placed as 
they are? Why not mayhap, molt royal Sir !! 

We are by no means among thofe who think that Mr. W. H. Ire- 
Jand ought to be wholly cried down for hisShak{pearian attempt. In 
forgeries merely literary the maxim is generally ‘* gui vale decipi, deci- 
piatur’’; and had he fhown the talents of a Chatterton, he might have 
thared the fame of Chatterton, with the fame allowance for his atpempt 
to impofe. But the truth is, he is no poet. He is not without inge- 
nuity, for which probably fome advantageous ufes may be found ; but 
the Mufes reject his vows; he will never fucceed with them. 


Arr. 22. Virginia, an Opera, in Three As. By Mrs. F. Plorwden. 
The Overture, and the Whole of the Mufic new; the Melodies compofed 
by the Author of the Dialogue, and harmonized by Dr. Arnold. 8v0. 
63 pp. 2s. Barker. 13890. 


At length we have found leifure to look at the diflingnifhed publication 
of Mrs. Plwden, as a brother dramatitt chofe to call it; (fee Brit. 
Crit, vol. xvii, p. 670) and a more wretched tiflue of nonfenfe we 
never perufed. All remonitrances againit managers, and fuggeftions 
of unfairnefs, are at an end, when fuch ftuff as this is prefented to the 
public; which if it had efcaped condemnation muft have been faved 
by merits very remote from any thing qntained in the dialogue. Pro- 
bably if Dr. Arnold had comp:/ed the melodies, inftead of harmonizing 
thofe of Mrs. S. even this opera might have gone down, for the fake 
of the mutic; and added one more difgrace to the infulted Mufes of 
Britain. | 

One offence to decency, Mrs, P. might have fpared her readers. 
The oaths, which are fhockingly and quite unneceflarily numerous, 
might have been printed with blanks, inftead of being obtruded upon 
the eye, in full deformity, withevery letter complete. She might have 
fpared alfo her abfurd rant about the uncorrupted purity of favages, 
(P. 20). Bue fhe might likewife have {pared the whole performance ; 
which would have been the beft and moit judicious referve. 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 23. A Difcourfe delivered at a Vifitation of the Clergy of the 
A rchaeaconry of Cornwall, in May, 1801. By George Moore, M. Ae 
sirchdeacon uf Cornwall, and Canon Refidentiary of Exeter. Publifoed 
at the Keoueft of the Clergy. 40. 22pp.. 1s. Trewman and 
Son, Exe er. 


This is a Charge which does credit to the Archdeacon, and to his 
clergy ; to him as the writer, and to them as fhowing their judpmént 
in reguefting its publication. It'is one whole in its plan, fpirited in 
its execution, and highly jeafunable ig its dottrine, 


The 
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The ** infidel apoftacy of the French Republic” is painted ia -co- 
jours equally glowing and juft. We fhould be glad tocite all the de. 
{cription, for the benefit of our readers, But, as we haften to other 
paflages of a more vovel nature, we can ptoduce only one excract 
from that. ‘* Ask now,” fays the author, in a very animated apoftro- 
phe of Scripture, “* FRoM THE VAY THAT Gop redeemed Man 
UPON THE EARTH, AND ASK FROM THE ONE SIDE OF HEAVEN 
UNTO THE OTHER,” whether there hath been any inftance of a great 
and mighty nation, daringly and profeffedly abrogating every iiti- 
tute of revealed, and renouncing every. principle of natural religion, 
denying the Lord that bought them, aS abandoning the worthip of 
the living Gad? furely,the hiftory of the world affords no parallel.” 

We muft turn from this apoftrophe, to view, what we cannot con- 
template too often, the character of our own Sovereign, av in itfelf, 
aid greater ftill from its contraft to that of others. ‘* Every Briton 
muft exult with pride and gratitude,” fays the Archdeacon, ‘* in the 
illuftrious exception afforded by the example of our truly chriftian 
King, to the infatuation of Sovereigns, feduced by the artifices and 
adulation of infidel enlighteners : 


Among innumerable falfe, unmov’d, 

Unfhaken, unfeduc’d, unterrified, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor numbers nor example with him wrought 

To f{werve from truth, or change his conftant mind, 
Though fingle.” 


The Archdeacon then adverts to the treafonable practices carried 
on againft the perfon and Government of this excellent Monarch, and 
to the neceflary meafures of coercion taken for the prefervation of 
both ; and juftifies the advifers of thofe meafures, by the example of 
the moft virtuous ftatefmen, and decided friends of liberty, in the cafe 
of the Bacchanalians at Rome, which, as he obferves, “* is ftated ac 
large in the thirty-ninth book of Livy, and there delineated with all 
the curious felection, interefting detail, and fine colouring of that ad- 
mirable hiftorian.” It is here abridged. The character of the 
Bacchanalian meetings is cited from Dr. Taylor, and the ‘* famous 
decree againft them, {till extant on a plate of copper, which was dug 
up in Italy about the middle of the feventh century, and is now pre- 
ferved in the Imperial Library of Vienna.” By this decree, ‘* the 
Bacchanalian mytteries were utterly expelled from Rome and Italy, 
and the edifices in which they had been celebrated were levelled with 
the ground.” 

On this very remarkable incident, which has been but * flightly 
i over by the modern more popular retailers of the Roman ftory ,’” 

ut is worthy of our attention, as carrying ‘* fome refemblance in cir- 
cumftances to certain confederacies and affociations of our own days,” 
the Archdeacon makes three obfervations, One of thefe we thall 
quote, as bearing immediately upon the incident. ‘* In the fpeech 
of the Conful it is declared to be a maxim of the old Romans, 
never to permit any confiderable number of people to colleét them- 
{clves together, without @ public magiftrate to prefide over and dire 
thew 
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their corfultations. Mayjones vestrt, fays Poflhumius, NE vos qui- 
DEM; NISI QUUM—ALIQUIS EX MAGISTRATIBUS AD CONCI- 
ONEM VOCASSET, FORTE, TRKMERE COIRE VOLUERUNT3 ET 
UBICUNQUE MULTITUDO ESSET, I1Bi ET LEGITIMUM REC- 
TOREM MULTITUDINIS CENSEBANT DEBERE ESSE. Some late 
atts of our Iegiflature are, if I miftake not, founded upon the fame 
principle, which in old Rome, in the days of her greatelt freedom, 
was deemed fo far from being inconfiftent with the libe rly of the peo- 
ple, as to be quite neceflary to its fafery and prefervation.” ‘This ob- 
fervation is as ufefulas it 1s feafonable ; and learning ts thus executing 
one of her bett offices to the flate, when fhe defends the political pro- 
vilions for ‘he jrcfervation of it. ‘The obfervation too is not lefs 
orig'ral than forcible. 

put let us extend our extracts to another obfervation, not fo original, 
yet equally forcible, and even more feafonable : ** We may obferve,” 
the Archdeacon fubjoins, ‘* that the enemies of Chrittianity*, who aie 
fo much difpofed to MAGNIFY THE MODERATION OF PAGAN 
GovEKNMENTS IN OPPOSITION TO CHRISTIAN, and talk fo 
loudly of the indulgence granted to different modes of worfhip among 
the Heathens, as if an univerfal liberty were allowed, without any re- 
ftraint vpon the open or fecret practices of men in the exercife of reli- 
gion, make a reprefentation of things, which is quite contrary to the 
truth, The Roman government, in the fuppreffion of the Bacchana- 
lian myfteries, conducted itfelf folely by the maxims of civil policy, 
without any regard at all to the religious pretexts of the worfhippers. 
And nothing can be more injurious to the religion of Chrift, than the 
malicious fuggeRion which one infidel repeats atter another, and which 
the French philofopher Voltaire has net difdained clandettinely to bore 
row from the Englith philofepher Tindalt ; that perfecution for reli- 
gion owed its firtt rife to the fyttem of Chriftianity ; whereas the truth 
of the cafe is really the reverfe, as many fatis, from hiltory, profane 
and facred, might be produced to fhew. Socrates {uffered death asa 
fetter-forth of flrange Godsf, in thé fame city of Athens where St. 
Paul, 450 vears after, was charged with the fame crime by CER TAIN 
PHILOSOPHERS OF THE Eric UREANS, AND UF THE STOICS, 
BECAUSE HE PREACHED UNTO THEM Jesus AND THE Resur- 
kEctioN’, And furely Chriftians were perfecuted by the Heathens 
for three hundred years, before they unhappily feil inio the practice of 
perfecuting each other, or of making reprifals upon their Pagan adver- 
faries.—In faét and experience it is true, that not the friends but the 
enemies of real Chriftianity, not fincere believers but Atheifts and apof- 
tates,”” rether apoflates an vd Atheitts, * have been THE MOST CRUEL. 
PERSECUTORS AND OPPRESSORS BOTH OF RELIGION AND CIVIL 
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«© ® See Dr. Middleton's Letter to Dr. Waterland, p. §4, 8vo. ed, 
1731. 
* See this ingenioufly proved by the Poftfcript. Rew, 
t Diogenes Laert. lib. 2. cap. 40, lian. ver, Hift. ‘lib. 2, 
cap. 13, and Xenoph. Mem. Socrat. lib, 1. cap. 1, 
« ¢ Adts, chap. xvii, ver. 18, 
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tizerTY®; of which we have one notable example ‘#far omnium, in 
the hiftory of Frencu JacosinisM, and its ANTI-CHRISTIAN 
TyRaNNY. In this manner has that infidel afperfion, which has 
lately been thrown with fo free a hand upon Chriftianity by infidel 
wrivers, been now retorted iw fad by the infidelg themfelves upon their 
own infidelity ; and, amid the thoufand mifchiefs which the French 
apoltaly has ditfufed over the globe, it bas had one beneficial ettect, as 
the Archdeacon ufefully intimates, in fhowing, by the mirror of ace 
tisns, the favage, the fanguinary f{pirit of perfecution within the bofom 
ef Infidelity. 


Art. 24. A Charge to the Rev. the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Bedford, deliv red at the Eafter Vifitation, 1801. By the Reverend R. 
Shepherd, D. D. Archdeacon of Bedford. 40. 20 pp. 23. Maw- 
nan. S801. 


Dr. Shepherd, like other perfons called upon to confider the reli- 
gious fituation of the times, finds his atrention fixed upon the great 
and alarming event of the fubverfion of Chrittianity in France, His 
reafonings on this fubje¢t lead him to conclude that it was againft Po- 
pery alone, which he confiders as merely a nominal Chriftianity, that 
this vifitation was dire¢ted ; and he confiders the word of prophecy as 
indicating the approaching fubverfion of that corrupted faith. The 
interpretation of unfulfilled prophecy is matter of great caution, and 
we are not among thofe who delight co venture ont. ‘The great di- 
minution of the ftrength and authority of Popery certainly gives 
portunity for the increafe of Proteftant Chriftianity ; and that effect 
we do moft earneftly defire to fee: but as yet we cannot trace the 
fy mptoms of it : and in fome countries, asin Holland and Swirzerland, 
the Protettant religion has fuffered in common with the Papal. With 
full conviction that the Word of Chrift will ultimately prevail, we 
look for the appointed means with awful fufpence ; roufed by the ter- 
rors of the times, but not difmayed; ready to obey the call of Hea- 
ven, in whatever way it may be given; and patient to await che ume 
when God hall pleale to make bis councils more completely known. 


Arr. 25. The Pattern of Chriftian Prudence and Difcretion, urgéd 
againft hurtful and fantajiie Schemes of Life. By Tif th Holacn Pott, 
A.M. Prebe ndary of Lincolu, and Archdeacon of St. Alban's. 400s 
ts. 6d. Rivingtons, 1800. ; 


« They,” fays the Archdeacon, in his Preface, ‘* who have at- 
tended to the fteps which have been taken recently in this country, for 
the lettlement ot rec/u/e fucieties, will not think this difcourfe ill. 
timed.” It is accordingly a well-conduéted train of reafoning, di- 
rected again‘t monaitic inttitutions ; fhowing in particular that their 
feriptura! foundation refis on partial and excepted cafes, not on the 
authority of our Saviour; that they have no. trace io the evangelical 
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rule; and that their claims to'be inftituted for the exercife of repent- 
ance, and the aim at perfedtion, are founded on falfe grounds. 

No man can be more careful than this writer to deduce his opinions 
from the foundett principles of {criptural authority ; nor can any one 
be more evidently impreffed with a fincere and pious feeling of the 
truths which he inculcates. His difcourfes theretore are always edify- 
ing, and we recommend them with fincere and hearty approbation. 


Art. 26. The Duty of keeping the Chriftian Sabbath holy. A Serman, 
preached in the Chapel of the Hofpital for the Maintenance and Edu- 
cation of expofed and deferted Young Children, on Sunday Morning, 
March’, 1801. By che Rew. Fobu Hewlett, B.D. Morning Preacher 
to the faid Charity, and Le@urer of the united Parifbes of St. V edafi, 
Fofter-Lane, and St. Michael le Quern. 80. 23 pp. 15. i- 
vingtons, Johnfon, &c. 1801. : 


The principal topics by which the obfervance of the fabbath is 
duly enforced, are touched by Mr. Hewlett in the opening of his dif- 
courfe, and a few Words are faid on the impiety ot violating it en- 
tirely. But defpairing to reach thofe ** who never put theméelves in 
the way of admonition or reproof,” the preacher addreffes his inftruc- 
tions chiefly to thofe who, ** though frail and imperfeét, are always vul- 
nerable when convicted of error, or roufed toa fenfe of their danger.” 
For the benefit of fuch hearers, he obferves upon the irregularities 
which are obfervable in thofe who ufually attenddivine worfhip on the 
fabbath ; their irregular time of joining the fervice, or their thought- 
lefs and irreverent behaviour while in the church. But he expatiates 
moft upon the impropriety, as he confiders it, of going from the fer- 
vice to the public walks in or near the metropolis. To us it appears 
but too certain, that if the fervice of the day be attended without true 
feelings of religion, and rather as a ceremony than an exercife of de- 
votion, the remainder of the fabbath will probably be unfitly fpent, in 
whatever place it is pafled. But, if the heart be right, the relaxation 
of an hour taken in a focial inftead of a folitary excurfion, without 
oftentation of drefs or appearance, can be no very great tranfgreffion. 
The clofe of the Sermon contains fome proper and ferious admonitions 
drawn from the peculiar warnings of the tumes. 


Art. 27. Sermons on the DoGrines and Duties of Chriftianity, addrefjed 
to a Country Congregation. 12mo. 5s. Cadell and Davies, 1801, 


There is a modefty and impreffive good fenfe in the Introduétion to 
thefe Sermons, which muft immediately conciliate the reader's favour; 
uor will he, in his progrefs through the whole, at all be inclined to re- 
pent of the pleafing prepoffeffion excited at the commencement. ‘The 
author profefles them to contain, in a narrow compafs, the inftruction 
which he himfelf has received from fome of the beft writers and 
preachers of our church, The difcourfes are eighteen in number, and 
treat of the moft important duties of Chriftianity. They are excel- 
lently adapted to a country congregation, being plain, concife, and at 
the fame time full of energy and vigour. We have been very much 
pleafed and ecified with thefe difcourfes, and recommend them without 
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relerve or fcruple. ‘The author will probably be induced to give his 
name, when called upon for a fecond edition, which we are perfuaded 
will ere long be the cafe. He will then avail himfelf of the opportu- 
nity of correéting the errors of the prefs, which, for fo fmali a*volume, 
are too numerous. ‘The book is dedicated to that excellent prelate, 
che Bifhop of Lincoln, in whofe diocefe the Sermons not improbably 
were preached, 


Arr. 28. 4 Dialogue between a Country Gentleman and One of bis 
poor Neighbours, who bad been led away from the Church, under the 
Pretext of hearing the Gofpel, and atiending Evangelical Preachevs. 
1zmo. 7ipp. 4s. Rivingtons, and Hacchard. r8o1. 


Nothing of the kind-can be more complete, as a remonftrance againt 
fame of the mifchiefs now prevailing, particularly that of attending 
unauthorized, illiterate, and pretendedly grfied preachers, than this 
little Dialogue, Ir is clear ia ftyle, {trong in argument, and effectual 
ia illuflsarion, It is fo good, that we are inclined, in its favour, te 
deviate from the common method. of our Catalogue, by continuing a 
few extracts from it in two or three fucceflive numbers. We will begia 
with what the author fays of the fuppofed gifss of thefe modern Apof- 
tles. After fhowing that thefe gifts, if they meaa any thing, mut 
mean no lefg than infpiration, he thus proceeds : 

“ Matt. (the poor neighbour) They don’t call themfelves Apoftles, 

“ Co. Gent. No; but itcomes to that, Matthew, If the fame fpi- 
rit which {poke to the fathers in times paft by the Prophets and Apof- 
tles itill fpeaketh by the mouth of thefe preachegs, and they deliver 
what they preach under that authority, there is no difference between 
them and any of the Aportles ; and inttead of four Evangelitts, and a 
few chofen writers to tran{mit tofutute ages the Gofpel of Chrift, as 
we find it in the New Teftament, every teacher that you have among 
you has the fame communication with the Holy Spirit, aad if ke were 
to write down his communitations, they would be of equal validity 
and force with St. Paul’s, or any other of the facred writers, 

Matt. No, no, matter, I don’t mean that neither ; I don’t compare 
them with the Apoftles. 

“* Co. Gent. You put them upon an equal footing with the Apoftles 
when you attribure to them the gift of infpiration ; and whether it be 
one of the Apoftles, or one of your own preachers, it is God that 
fpeaketh ; and I have no more right in the one cafe than in the other, 
to refufe my affent to him chat fpeaketh.” P. 14. 

This {pecimen will probably give our readers a defire to fee morte 
from the faine {ource. 

(Te be continued, ) 


Arar. 29. A Manual of Reficttions on the Fa&s of Revelation. In 
Two Parts. 8vo. spp. 18 6d. Oxford printed; fold by 
Payne, &c. London. 13801. 


The firft part of this traét may be confidered as a very clear and 
able commentary on that admirable work, Leflie’s Short Merhod with 
the Deifts. It takes up the fame argument, but handles it ina new 
and 
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and very effe€tual manner. ‘The fecond part extends the argumént 
fomewhat further, and takes in the confideration of prophecy, in a mans 
ner extremely ufeful and convincing. It is a production full of logi- 
cal precifion, united with much dittin€tnefs, and is peculiarly fitted to 
be put into the hands of young ftudents, as containing a concife but 
very laborious fummary of the foundeft arguments on which our 
faith is founded. 


Art. 30. Religious Union; being a Sketch of a Plan for uniting the 
Catholics and Preflyterians with the cfablifhed Church. 8NQ. 24 ppe 
1s. Mawman, 1801. ; 


As containing a diftin®t, fenfible, and, we believe, very accurate 
view of the caufes of the late rebellion in Ireland, this traét is highly 
valuable. ‘The place which it propofes of a conference, fimilar to 
that in 1661, to be held in Ireland, withthe view of removing dif- 
ferences by a revifal of the Common Prayer-Book, is unfortunately 
altogether impracticable. ‘To generalize our fervice fo as to accome 
modate it to the notions of thole moft oppofite parties, the Prefbyte- 
rians and Papifts, would be to render it of no ufe to any charch. 
Not te mention that the Romaniit, by principle, difdains and abhors 
any accommodation or compromife with thofe whom he calls He- 
PCliCs. 


Art. 31. Hierogamy, or an Apology for the Marriage of Roman Catho- 
lie Pricfis, without a Dij/penfation; in a Letter to the Rew. F. A. from 
the Kev. John Anthony Gregg. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Hatchard. 1801. 


If the gueftion here introduced and difcuffed required a formal apo- 
logy, the advocates for the marriage of priefts would have fought 
greater eloquence and better arguments, or, at leaft, would have wifhed 
them to have been exhibited with more force as well as ingenuity. 
‘The pamphlet certainly bears many marks of good fenfe, but there is 
# want ot per{picuity and arrangement, and the ftyle is very reprehen- 
fible, Iris dated from King-Street, Seven Dials, and appears to have 
been intended to anfwer a local and temporary purpofe, 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 32. An Addrefs to the Public on the Adwantage of Vaccine Int- 
culation, with the Objeétions to it refuted, By Henry Fenner, Surgeon, 
FLL.S. 4to. igpp. 2s. Cadell and Davies. 1801, 


Art. 33. Evidences of the Utility of Vaccine Inoculation, intended for 
the Information of Parents, By Thomas Creafer, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 12m0. 36 pp. 18. R.Crutwell, Bath. 18o0r. 


Both thefe refpectable writers concur in confirming, from their own 
obfervations, the advantages that will accrue to the public from the 
introduction of vaccine inoculation. They add their teftimony to 
the evidence already before the public, to fhow that the difeafe pro- 
duced by inoculating with the matter of the cow-pox, renders the 
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eonkitution incapable of being infected by the finall-pox; that it is 
totally void of danger, and in the greater number of cafes fearcely pro- 
duces any fenfible yne finefs, We know alfo that it can only be pros 
pagated by inoculation, or by fome means bringing the matter of @ 
puitule in contact with a part of the fkim, whence the cuticle has been 
abraded or removed. Hence any number of fubjects in a family may 
be inoculated with it, without the hazard of communicating the dif- 
eale to any other perfons in the houfe, who may not choofe to undergo 
the operation ; an advantage fo fingular, and of fuch value, as to give 
it a decided fuperiority over inoculation with {mall-pox matter, even 
although the two difeafes had been equally dangerous, 

Although thefe circumftances have been frequently noticed before, 
yet a repetition of them cannot be thought fuperfluous, in a matter of 
fo much importance to the community ; the zeal and philanthropy of 
the ingenious writers, in thus ftepping forward in the caufe of huma- 
nity, are therefore highly commendable. 


Art. 34. Pra&ical Obfervations on the Nature and Treatment of fame 
exa/perated Symptoms attending the Venereal Difeafe. By Edward 
Geoghegan, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Sc. 12M0e 
15 PP 3% 

‘The author, who appears to be well experienced on the fubject he 
treats of, confines his view to a few of the more troublefome and dane« 
gereus fymptoms of the venereal difeafe, the nature and treatment of 
which have not, he thinks, been fo clearly defined, as to enable the 
young practitioner to know what is the beft courfe that in fuch cafes 
thould be followed. He firft treats of phymafis and periphymafis. 
Thefe were more than ordinarily frequent and diftrefling, in the courfe 
of the year 1799, than he had ever known them at any other time. 
This he confidered as arifing rather from fome peculiar difpofition of 
the atmofphere, than from any alteration or increafed malignity of the 
venereal virus. Typhus fever, he fays, was unufyally frequent and 
fatal in London, in that feafon; and in Ireland, difeafe, he does not 
fay what, ** raged very generally among horfes,” and adds, ** it isa 
fact, that at the time epidemics are rv.an among the human fpecies, 
a great mortality has almoft always been obferved among thofe and. 
other animals,” 

In the inflammatory ftate of phymafis, bleeding and the antiphlo- 
giltic procefs fhould be purfued, previous to the exhibition of mer- 
cury. By ufing mercury too early, that is, before the inflammatory 
diathefis is fubdued, floughing of the chancres and mortification of 
the parts are induced, or the chancres fpread, and become phagedenic. 
This had led fome able practitioners, he fays, to {ufpect the exiftence 
of fome new fpecies of poifon, to which they have attributed the mif- 
shief. But the poifon was the mercury, adminiflered when the con- 
ftitution was not in a ftate to bear its action. He fupports this doc- 
trine by the authority of Wifeman, Aftruc, and Van Swietan, and by 
the pradlice of the moft experienced French furgeons, In the phage- 
denic chancre no mercury fhould be given, and the applications to t 
part fhould be of the moft mild and foothing kind, Whege floagh- 
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+Og takes place, we fhould have immediate recourfe to bark, opiunt, of 
Cicuta, ‘ihe two latterhe feems to condemn in thofe cafes in toto; 
and bark fhould not be given, he fays, until the tendency to inflam- 
mation is entirely fubdued. On the whole,, the practical rules con- 
tamed in this little publication, fee well deferving the attention of 
‘Lyras in furgery. 


Arr. 35+ An Introdu&ion to a Courfe of Leéures on the Operations of 
«= Sargery. By Thomas Chevalier, A.M. Kellow of the Linnean Sucicty. 


Svo. 58 pp. as. 6d. Callow, Crown-Court, Suho, London, 
1801. 


The preliminary ftudies neceffary for perfons about to commence 
practitioners in furgery, parcicularly the qualities requifite te form fuc- 
cefstul operators, are here laid down in an ingenious and judicious 
manner, to fuch therefore it may prove a ufeful manual, 


Art. 36. The Inflitutions of the Pra&ice of Medicine, delivered in a 
Courfe of Lediures, by Jo. Baptift Bucf-rius de Kamfeld, Tranflated 
Srom the Latin, by William Cullen Brown, In tive Volumes. Vol. 1. 
andil. 8vo. 8s. each Vol. Cadell and Davies, 1800. 


Bueferius has with great diligence colleGted the opinions of all the 
moft accredited authors, ancient and modern, on the fubjeéts he treats 
of, and occafionally given commentaries on them, often with fufficient 
acutenefs and ingenuity ; but the work can be confidered as little more 
than a text book, and feems hardly wanted, in this country at leaft, 
where the fubjects have been fo amply and judiciouily treated by 
Cullen and other of our own writers, 

The volumes before us are confined to the inveftigation of the na- 
ture and treatment of fever; the remainder of the work will be com 
prifed, the editor tell: us, in three more volumes, which will appear as 
early as it can be conceived the reader wiil have digefted what is here 
produced, Not having the original before us, which the editor fays 
as become extremely fcarce, and which he alledges as his reafon for 
tranflating it, we can fay nothing as to the fideltty or accuracy with 
which he has performed his tafk ; but as his languaye is generally 
plain, and the account of the different fpecies of fever intelligible, and 
fuch as correfponds with the theories of the authors to whom they are 
referred, the ftudent, we dare fay, may have a fofficiently clear idea 
< the principles ot the author, from reading what is here furnifhed 
‘him. 


LAW. 


Art. 37. The Modern Pra&ice of levying Fines and Suffiring Rece- 
werics, in the Court of Common Pleas at Wifiminfier. ~With an Ap- 
pendix of fele® Precedents. By W. Hands, Gent. One of the Attarnies 
of the Court. 155 pp. 48» 6d. Butterworth. 1800, 


We recommend this as a plain and ufeful treatife, upon the fabject 
which it profeffes to embrace. It is confined to a ftatement of the 
mere 
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mete practical form in which thefe modes of common affurances are 
carried into effectjapd véry properly refers, for the legal doétrines upon 
the fubject of fines and ‘recoveries, to thofe authors who have already 
treated of them in an ample manner. The Appendix contains tables 
of the various fees and Chivers that are made at the feveral offices, 
which muft be of ufe to atrornies, in advifing their clients, and in 
making out theit own bills. We were forry to note that the term pre- 
cipe, which fignifies imperatively “* command,” is frequently fpelled 
withan @ final inftead of ane, The circumftance does not fpeak much 
in favour of Mr. H.’s tkill in the Latin tongue. 


Art. 38. 4 View of the principal Parts of the A important Statutes 
relating to Game; with explanatory Cafes and O pire By an 
Altorney. 8vo. 132 pp. 38 Ellis, Afhburton; Lackington, Allen, 
and Co. London, 1801. 


The author ftates, by a prefixed Advertifenient, tlidt he ‘* writes 
hot for profeffional men, but merely for the fportfman, who is neither 
led by bufinefs nor inclination to ftudy the ye/low leaves of mufly fta- 
tutes.” It is fo common for people to defpife what they cannot under. 
ftand, that an attack made upon the ftatute-law by this attorney might 
be paffed over without obfervation, But wherefore fliould he, ina fit 
of metaphoric rage, fall foul of his Majefty’s law-printers? Why abufe 
the fheets which come from their prefs as yellow, and reprobate the 
volumes as mufty ? If he has never feen the ftatute-books, we can af- 
fure him, as a fact, that thé leaves are more fair, and we fear the vo- 
lumes lefs likely to betome mufty, at leaft through want of ufing, than 
thofe of his owh tract. : : 

We are compelled to augur thus unfavonrably, inafmuch as he pro- 
nounces a pretty decifive judgment againft his work, when he folicits 
exclufively fot readers, thofe who niuft be unqualified to eftimate its 
merits. ‘To profeffional men, it is declared forbidden ground. He 
has pofted up this placard on the confines of his literary manor, to warn 
us among others from trefpaffing on the ptemifes. We are too much of 
fportfmen to be guilty of poaching, and even difdain to enter without 
leave, al:hough we might juftify it by law when in full cry after vermin. 
We have indeed taken-a peep over the hedge, and feel little inclination 
to flip our critical dogs from their couples, to draw fach on Ler 
covers, We perceived Burn’s Juftice, title, ** Game,” fnugly ba 
for 4 chace, and a note or two of Mr. Chriftian’s, prepared for a drag. 
When fuch is the game, we ktave him, without regret, to the conipa- 
nions he has befpoken ; for, to adopt an image from another {port, if 
we are to ** fhoot folly as it flies,” we will beat for it at leaft in 


« Freth woods and paftures new.” 
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POLITICS. 


Art. 39. Financial Fa&s of ihe Eighteenth Century; or, @ curfory 
View, with comparairve Statements, of the Revenue, Expenditure, 
Debis, Manufaiures, and Commerce of Great Britain. Second Edition. 
Svo. S8 pp. 25.6d. Wright. 1801. 


. "This author purfues nearly the fame train of reafoning as Dr. Clarke 
(whole work we have fo lately and fo fully exhibited) and refers to 
the fame authentic documents. His object is.to fhow, that ** the na- 
tional refources have not even yet been jntirely called forth, and that 
fhould any future exigency unhappily render it neceflary to draw them 
more fully into action, they may, like the cords of a bow, be ftrained 
to a greater tenfion than it is poffible at prefent to imagine, without the 
riik of. breaking the one or the other.” 

To prove this point be prefents us, firft, with an abftra&t of the re- 
Ccipts of the revenue for one year, from Michaelmas, 1700, to Mi- 
chaelmas, 1701, by which it appears, that the total revenue for the 
firit year of the eighteenth century was 3,769,3751. ‘To this he op- 

fes the eftimated, permanent, and temporary revenue for the laft year, 
ending on July, 1800, which amonnted to 36,728,000]. and makes 

the total additional revenue in reo years to be 32,958,625]. 

He then gives a fhort account of the public revenue for the pre- 
ceding ‘hunared years, and fhows its increafe from the year 1600 to 
3700, obferving that, ** alihongh during the lait handred years, our 
burdens have increafed in a twelvefold degree, yet it will appear that 
our exports and imports, trade and manufactures, and confequently 
public and private.wealth, have alfo increafed; avd kept pace with the 
taxes impofed on the nation.” This affertion is fupported by ftate- 
ments of ‘the annual value of exports and imports at the clofe of 
King William's reign, of the value of exports amd imports for the 
year ending January 5, 1800, of the value of exports and imports on 
an average of {ix years of peace, ending January 5, 1793, and, laftly, 
of the amount: of the public revenue oi an average of fix years, end- 
ing at the fame period.” ' 

From all the foregoing refults, he infers, that ** the wealth and re- 
fources of the nation have been progreflively increafing, during the lait 
@entury, in a greater satio than oar taxes, and from the above-men- 
tioned caufes, as well as the effects refulting from the comparative 
value of labour, provifions, improvements in agriculture and manufac- 
tures, alfo the increafed circulation of gold and filver in the kingdom,” 
he is of opinion, that “ the fubjects of the Britith empire, with a few 
exceptions, feels at this moment lefs the various burdens impofed upon 
‘them, than our predecefiors in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” 

Mr. Rofe’s able pamphlet on the Revenue is alfo referred to, in or- 
der to fhow, that the increafed revenue will exceed the peace eftablith- 
meat ; and the lownefs of intereft, with the improved value of land, are 
adduced as proofs of our wealth and profperity. ‘Thefe proofs having 
&ppeared in our accounts of the works of other writers, . 
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detailed here. ‘To the tax upon income (which in a general view he 
highly cornmends) he thinks fome amendments might be made, parti- 
edely by apportioning the fums charged to the nature of each perfons 
income; and be recommendsa repeal of fome taxes on neceffaries ; but he 
fhows that ‘* our taxes, fo far as laid on articles of general confump- 
tion and loxury, contribute to the public welfare, by promoting an 
a¢tive and regular circulation, exciting indoftry, encouraging talents, 
tind reprefling idlenefe.” He obferves alfo, that many oppreffive fources 
of taxes, peculiar to other countries, have not been introduced into 
this, 

The late fcarcity, this writer fhows by authentic documents, camnot 
jotly be artributed 10 the war, nor to the increafe of Bank paper. ‘The 
remedy propofed is, an extenfion of cultivation, — Other important re- 
marks occur ; and the beneficial, confequences of the Sinking Fund, 
eftablifhed hy the late Minitter, are placed in a ttriking point of view, 
The author deferves praife, both for the objett of his work, and the 
manner in which jt is executed. 


Art.40. The Political Interefts of Great Britain: in whieh are in- 
cluded the neceffary Mrafures Sor procuring au advantageous and perma 
nent Peace with France and her Allies; for terminating our Differ- 
ences with the Northern Confederate Powers concerning y 3 Freedom of 
Neutral Maritime Commerce, and refloring Plenty to the United King- 
doms. By George Edwards, Ef. . Svo. 356 PP» 7% Johnfon, 
1801, ) 


We profefs not to be politicians, but (to the beft of our abilities) 
critics ; and it cannot therefore be expected that we fhould difcufs every 
opinion thtown out by the political writers of the day, or examine the 
grounds of all their frecuberions, But as every reafonable and refleét- 
ing man has his opinions on queftions of public policy, fo there are 
occafions which call upon him to avow them ; and one of thofe occae 
fions is, we conceive, the review of a political work like the prefent, 
comprehending almoft every topic which the critical fituation of Eu- 
rope has brought into difcuffion, launching into fpeculations contrary, 
forthe moft part, to the fentiments of all enlightened ftatefmen, and 
dogmatizing in oppofition to faéts notorious, or indifputably proved. 

Krom fych a chaos of heterogeneous. matter as is coitained in this 
treatife, it is difficult, or rather impoffible, to fele&t all the fats and ar- 
guments on which the author relies, and comprize the remarks juggeh- 
ed by them within the {pace to which we are limited. We muft theres 
fore confine ourfelves to a few ftatements and obfervations. 

To the author's propofal for the improvement of cultivation by the 
eftablifhment of agricultural focieties in different parts of the king- 
dom, with a central fociety in London, co-operating with the Board of 
Agriculture,we fee no reafon to objeét, This, however, occupies but 
aimall portion of the work; the chief of which confifts of ope 
tions on polities, foreign. and domeftic. In thefe, the author has put 
a tiring of cafes (as he calls them) of vey no policy, which Cofitaio 
his opinions refpefling the conduét to be obferved by Europe in genes 
tal, and Great Britain in particular, as to certain flates, and with re- 
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gard to a variety of events, in bis contemplation. The chief objet at 
which he labours is to perfuade his coui.try to lay afide all jealoufy of 
the power, and all apprehention of the defigns of France (who it feems 
is opr watural ally ) vo lend itfelf to almott all her views of aggran- 
dizement, and promote all ber fchemes of fpoliation. ‘* France,” we 
are told, ** is the great and only effeGual fupport of the balance of 
continental power; of that balance, which the has been labouring for 
ages to deftroy, and which has at laft yielded to the gigantic efforts of 
her ambition, To all the territories, and all the Me nite which the 
has by force and fraud acquired, this author would add ‘* the advan- 
tages foe propofes to derive from the maritime countries in the eaftern part o 
the Mediterranean fea, and the countries which lie between thefe and the 
Eaft Indies, comprebending Greece, FEgypt,. the Ottoman empire in Afia, 
and various others.” All the above countries are either to be poffeffed 
or influenced by a ftate, which has already overrun the faireft portion 
of Europe, and yet the balance of power is to be preferved, our pof- 
feffions in India are tobe fecure, and Great Britain ought to affift in 
procuring this enormous increafe to the power of her rival, and in al- 
moft every age her determined enemy!!! We know not what other rea- 
ders of this author (if he has any readers who are not reviewers) will 
think of this and many fimilar paradoxes ; but tous it does not appear 
neceflary to beftow a fingle remark upon them, much lefs to derail all 
the wild and unfounded arguments by which they are fupported, What 
would the wretched furvivors of the maffacres’ of Alexandria, Cairo ; 
what would the oppreffed inhabitants of Swifferland, &c. &c. &c. fay 
to the writer, who would perfuade them that civilization and improve- 
meot, nay, that freedom and happine/s would refult from their {ubjection 
to the iron yoke of France? 

The whole conduct of Great Britain in her late difpute with the 
northern powers is decidedly condemned, and fome pains are taken ta 
perfuade us thatan admiflion of the maxim, that ** free fhips make 
free goods,” would be highly beneficial to this country. The argu- 
ments however on this topic are, in our opinion, extremely vague and 
inconclufive ; and the writer does not once meet the plain, and to us 
degifive reafon, produced by Dr, Croke and others, againft this claim 
of neutrals; namely, that by becoming carriers for the lefs powerful 
belligerent flate, they enable that ftate not only to carry on its trade, 
with a fecurity which it would not otherwife enjoy, but to employ all 
its feamen in fhips of war alone, and to carry on a naval conteft, to 
which, ‘but for this aid, it would be wholly unequal, We, however, 
congratulate Mr, E.on the relief which the late treaty with Ruflia 
mutt afford to his apprehenfions of ber future hoitility to Britain, and 
intimate union with its rival. 

After all the able difcuffions on the origin of the prefent war; after 
the full, and we deem irrefiftible, ata given of the aggreflion of 
France againf this and almoft every other power againft which the has 
directed her arms; after thé confeffions of many of her own revolu- 
tiovary leaders, it is not without aftonifhment we read, in a work feem- 
ingly written with good intention, that the allies took up arms againft 
France wwithous any prevecation ; and yet we find perpetual cenfures on 
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eur own government for a fimilar conduc, Every thing indeed is 
concluded againft us; every thing, on the merits of the queflion, is 
conceded to our enemy. Bur what fhall we fay.to-a writer, who de- 
clares the terms of jeace granted by France to Auftria were fair and 
honourable? Who propotes to rettore almoft every poffeffion wken 
irom Holland and Spain, and give Gibralkar to the latter, iu order 
to detach them trom the ioterefts of France, while that power holds 
them both, and efpecially the former, in abject fubjection ? Whar thall 
we think of the writer who gravely tells us Wat “ wo period of the res 
volution can be inflanced wherein they (the French) did mot ae? confifl nily 
avith the principle of prace ?’—Aut injanit homo, aut verfus fact. In 
dced his whole reprefenmation of the French Confular Goverament, of 
the enthufiaftic zeal tor freedom which (xccording to him) animates 
that people, of their natural partiality to the Englith, of the refem- 
blance between their prefent conttivation avd ours, &c. &e. &c, is as 
much a creature of the imagination, as Taffo's eachanted grove, or 
Ariolto’s Paradife of fools. 

The writer’s fchemes of internal improvement feem to be well in- 
tended, but (with the exception of thole agricultural focieties already 
mentioned) are not fufficiently plaia to be of practical ufe, We mutt 
do him the juttice to add, he is a warm pavegyritt of the Britith Con- 
ftitution. How he can reconcile his attachment to it, with his avowed 

redile€tion for all the meafures and al] the tnteretts of revolutionary 
Bade: mutt be left for him, in fome of hjs future works, to explain, 
Upon the whole, though there are many fentiments in this work of a 
general nature worthy of praife, almott all the writer's cpinions on 
gueftions of national policy, efpecially wherever France is concerned, 
are too eccentric for wifdom to adopt, and too revolting ‘to every Bri- 
i/o feeling for patriotifm to endure, 


MISCELLANIES, 


Arr. gi. Lives of Scoti/o Authors, viz. Ferguffm, Falconer, and Ruf- 
Jel. By David Irving, + i2mo, 3%. 6d. Conitable. 1801. 


Of the writers, whofe lives are now for the firlt time given in de- 
tail by the friendfhip of their countryman, the two latt only have ac- 
quired much celebrity in England. Ferguflun was a poet, but hardly 
appears to have merited the diftin@ion which is here conferred u 
him, The * Shipwreck” of Mr. Falconer, and the ** Hiftory of 
Modern Europe,” by Mr, Ruffel, are works of itanding and acknow- 
ledged merit, and entitle their authors to the diftin¢lion they herere- 
ceive. Many agreeable and eniertaining anecdotes, are inter{perfed 5 
and Mr, Irving appears to have difcharged an honourabie office wath, 
great imgattiality and candoyr, 


Arr. 42. A Letter to the Honourable Colanel George Hanger. From 
an Attorney at Law. vo. S3 pp. 15. 6d. 1 sbrett, 180le |. 


When the Life of this Hon. Colonel came before us, we felt fo 
much of honeft difguft at a large part of its contents, that we thought 
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the fewer words we could beftow upon it, the lefs curiofity we thould 
excite in any mind to fee, what none could fee with any chance of ad- 
vantage. We were therefore very brief in our notice of it; bot the 
hon, author has not, on that account, e(caped a more detailed caftiga- 
tion ; which is here given, in a very matterly ftyle of writing, by a 
member of a profeffion, the whole of which he has jibelled. 

The traét contains a manly and fenfible vindication of the practice 
of attornies, againtt fome of the moft groundlefs and abfurd accufa- 
tions that ever were hazarded by prejudice and prefomption. We with, 
however, that in vindicating one profeffion, the author had not lbelled 
another; for the military are no lefs unjuftly and injurioufly treated 
here, than the legal corps by Col, Hanger. We with alfo, that, when 
the author cordially joined with his antagonilt, in execrating the 
* feftem of imprifonment for debt,” he had condefcended to bint 
by what other method he would contrive to refre the memories of 
fach forgetful gentlemen as Col. H. 

The author tpeaks with an indignation, juft in its kind, though ex- 
aggerated in ifs expreffions, when he exclaims againft the cffence of 
** committing a fingle licentious or immoral fentence to the prefs.” It 
is undoubtedly an offence of a moft pernicious kind ; its effects cannot 
eafily be calculated. «* It may traverfe continents, debafing and cor- 
rupting the ingenuous mind of youth, difleminating vicious principles, 
and feattering its baneful effects on the fairelt portions of the globe ; 
may corrupt generations yet unborn, and be doing progreflive mi!chief 
in fociety, cll time fhall be no more.” All this is true, and ought to be 
well confidered by the author of the Monk, and many fimilar « Shader ; 
but its mifchief is indirect, to which the party corrupted is acceflary ; 
and, therefore, to ftigmatize it beyond murder, rapine, and many ex- 
cefles of perfonal depravity, is to confound all juft diftinGion. 


Art. 43. Louifa; a Narrative of Fa&s fuppofed to throw Light on 
the myflerious Hflory of ** the Lady of the Hay-Siack.” Tranflated 
Jrom a Krench WW ork publibed in the Imperial Dominions, A. D, 1975S 
By the Rev. G. H. Glaffe, A. M. Refor of Hawwell, Middlepx. 
rzmo. 59 pp. 3%. 6d. Rivingtons, Wingrave, &c, 1801. 


This Narrative is introduced by che account which, under the title 
of ** A Tale of real Woe,” appeared in the St. James’s Chronicle in 
1785, and was thence copied into moft of the periodical prints. The 
account from the French work mentioned in the title is compared with 
ir, tofopport the notion, that the Maid of the Hayftack, found near Brif- 
tol, might poflibly be Mademoifelle la Freulen, whofe myfterious hiftory 
involved the fufpicion of a very near relationfhip to the Emperor 
Francis 1. The probability wants however many circumftances to 
shake it complete. ‘The ftrongeft intimation is that in the Poftfcripr, 
where, on Bohemia being mentioned, poor Louifa is faid to have an- 
fwered, ‘* that is papa’s own country.”” The book is properly dedicated 
to Mr:, H. More, who was the principal ‘Sencfactrefs ot the unfor- 
tuaate lunatic. 
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AR Te 44 Comomnan ications concerning the Agricn Steve and Commerce of 
America 3 containing Objervations on the Commerce ¢ Spoth wrih her 
American Colonies in Time of War, Written by a Sparifh Gentleman 
in Philadel pbia, this profent Year 1800~ MW reb jandry other Papers 
concerning the Spanifh Interefts, Edived in London, by H liam Tatham. 
Svo. 120pp. 4% Ridgway, 1800. 


Theeditor’s profeffed defign is, to fhow us what the people of other 
countries are doing, thet we may the better regulete our own concerns. 
The object of the Spanifh author's ** obfervations is, the profperity 
of the Spanith Colonies in America, the advantages arifing therefrom 
tc Old Spain, the increafe of the royal revenue, and of our commerce 
in geveral,” P, 6, Some * eurfory obfervations” thow the import- 
ance of agriculture to be fapertor to that of manufaGures, and that 
ot manufactures to that of commerce. Much more ufeful, we think, 
would have been an endeavour to fhow, how intimately thefe inrerefts 
are connected with, and depend upon, each other. Monopolies are then 
ftrongly condemned ; aud doubilefs thofe eftablithed in Spain appear 
to have been extremely pernicious, But there is fo little in this tract 
which is applicable to the concerns of Englifhmen, and fo little appa- 
rent reafon for out relying upon the ftatements of an anoaymous 
Spanith writer, that we can perceive no valid reafon for its being 
* edited in London.” 


Ant. 45. A Nea Effay om Punfuation, being an Attempt to véduce the 
Practice of Pointing to the Government of diftin? and explicit Rules, 
by eubich every Potnt may be accounted for, after the Manner qpauings 
By Thomas Stackheufe, 12M0. 92 pp. 2% bound, Welt and 
Hughes, 40, Paternofer-Row, 1800, 


A fmall traé, entitled an Efay on Pun@tuation, is well. known to 
the reading world, It was publifhed only a few years back, was 
the production of an ingenious and learned man*, and was drawn up 
in a clear and ufeful manner, The prefent author, though he does 
not mention his predeceffor or his publication, feems to allude to it, 
by calling his own “a mew Effay,” as if to diftinguith it from the 
former. The authors of the Encyclopedia Britannica ( Suppl. ) though 
they repeat the praife of the former Efay trom another writer, con- 
feis that they have net. feen it, bur fay, “ they do not think that the 
art of punttuation can be taught by rules.” In our opinion, from 
its facilaty, it can fcarcely require rules, and will always be prac- 
tifed with fufficient accuracy, by thofe who write fenfibly, under the‘ 
guidance of one or two very general principles; and, as common fenfe 
will uluaily point well, fo will it eafily difcover the real meaning of 
fentences, even undet the difguife of falfeor inaccurate pointing, For 
a long time, writien books had not even the advantage of divifions 
between the words; and, thowgh dividing and pointing are certainly 
great improvements, this faét will) fufficienly fhow how much may be 
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done without them, ‘The attempt of Mr. Stackhoufe is to reduce 
punttuation to rules fo exact, as to remove all doubt in every inftance ; 
and the attempt is laudable. In his fynoptical table, and other parts 
of the book, he evinces great clearnefs of mind and method ; but the 
beft recommendation of his art is, in our opinion, “ tha: it will prove 
a yeneral praxis, which will fet the whole grammatical machine in 
motion ;" and this we believe to be true. ‘The author we fuppofe to 
be the fame who publifhed, fome time ago, a very ufeful fet of com- 
wr maps, of ancient and modem geography. His motto isa 
ame one : , 
** Divide, difingue, et impera,” 
A better might cafily have been found. As, 


diftinétio fenfum 
Anget, et ignavis dant intervalla vigorem. 


From Aufonius. Idyll. iv. 





Ant. 46. Profe ow various Occafions, literary and political, Cuollifed 
Jrom the New/papers. 8v0. 112 pp. 3% 64, Hurit. 1801, 


A fet of. ironical Letters, from various Newfpapers, in which fe. 
veral great mames in the critical and political world are treated very 
ludicroufly, ‘They are a good deal in the ftyle of Chalmeriana, and 
often touch upon the fame topics, The political allufions are gene- 
rally intended to be hoftile to the adminiftration ‘under which they ap- 
peared ; but they have, in their ftyle, more of versy | fport, than of 

olitical feverity, It may not unfairly be objected, that too great a 
amenefs of humour pervades the colleciion; bat these are many things 
jn it, at which the graveft reader muft {mile, , 


Art, 47. The Statiftical Obferver’s Pocket Companicn: or a fyftemati- 
cal Set of Queries, calculated to afi? Travellers, and all inquifitive Mex 
at large, in their Refearches about the State of Nations. Tranflated 
Sram the French of Julia Dutchefs of Giewane, Barane/i of Underflach, 
Lady of the § ak Croft, Honorary Member tf the Reyal Academies of 
Berlin and Stickholm, and of the Humane Society, Londou. 12m0, 
143 pp» Booker, Wright, &c. 1801. 


Who the lady is, who here appears fo abundant in her queftions, and 
fo magnificent in her titles, we are unfortunate enough not to know; 
nor which of all the countries in which the is efociated can ciaim her 
asa native. Her queries, however, feem to be judicious, and the book 
of fome utility, ‘The tranflator informs us this fcveme. of enquiry 
** was Originally printed upon an imzmen/e fheet of paper, and anncxed 
to a large volume.” tis now comprefied into the torm of a portable 
almanack, and fitted up in a cafe into which it flides, for the pocket 
of the traveller. In this fhape it certainly is more convenient for ufe 
than in the former flage of its tranfmigration, and in thefe days’ of » 
enquiry it will probably obtain a fufficient fale ~~ 
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Aart. 48. Ax hiftorical Account of the Tranfaions of Napolecne Busna- 
parte, Firft Conful of be French R epublic, from. the Pericd he became 
Commander in Chief of ibe French Army in ltaly, in April, 1796, un- 
til the prfent, of bis having compelled the Emperor of Germany, a fe- 
cond Time, to make Peace with the French Republic, and acknowledge 
its Independence, in February, 1801. In this Work is compriecd we 
Campaigns of ftaly in 1796-7, the Command of the French Army on 
the Cuaft of France, Flanders, Se. The Expedition to Malia and 
Egypt in 1798, the Chief Conjularfbip of France, with the Campaigns 
of ltaly ana Germany im 1799, 1800, and iSou. By G. Mackerethe 
Svo. S8pp. 2s. 6d. Printed by Jones, Soho. No Publither, 


_ ‘This hiftorian of Bonaparte, who is alfo hjs panegyrift, wifely fup- 
prefies his campaign in Paris, againft the then exilting conftitation of 
the country. It will be feen, even by his title-page, that he cannot 
write Englifh ; and more will not eafily be feen, as the publifher does 
not choofe to be named, 


Art. 49. The Sound and Baltic confidered in a political, military, and 
commercial View, intended 10 illuftrate the relative Conne€ions and ma- 
ritime Strength of the Northern Powers ; to which are added, Obfer- 
vations upon Egypt, and the Trade of India, as connetted awith the Baltic 
or Eaft Sea. Tranflated from a German Pamphlet, publifoed at Berlin 
in April laf, 8yo. 38, Debrett. 1801. 


This pamphlet obtained a confiderable popularity in the north of 
Europe, which it might well be — to do, as it was obvioufly 
writen in defence of the Northern Confederacy againf this country, 
and with the intention of keeping up the prejoniéie which exifted 
againft us. It was underftood to have been written under the fanction 
of the Pruffian government, and its great tendency is th prove the 
praflicability of excluding England from a commercial intercourfe 
with the powers on the continent. It does not appear to merit any 
other refutation than it has already received from the argumentative 
powers of Lord Nelfon in the North, and of Sir Ralph p ferret 
and our gallant brethren in the Eaft. It is however very plaufibly 
written, and contains fome faéts very well worth the conlideration, nog 
only of government, but of thofe of our merchants whofe intereft is 
involved in our trade with India, as well as with Denmark, Proflia, 
Sweden, and Roffia. 


Art. 5a. The Elements of Reading, being fele® and eafy Leffins, in 
Profe and Verfe, tor young Readers of both Sexes, By the Kev, T. 
Adams, A.M. Author of LeBiones Selela, the Elements of ufefi 
Knowledye, Sc. Se 12m0. 48. Law. 1800. 


Thefe'introductions to reading have lately multiplied upon us fo 
faft, that every month we have'one or more to notice. That this is at 
leaft as good as many others fufficiently appears, from its having pafled 
throogh three editions, ‘That it wil! pafs through as many more is 
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very probable, for the felection feems remarkably well calculated to 
intereft the curiofity, and improve the minds, of very young readers. 
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Guillaume Temple, 8vo. 53. Dulau. 1801. 
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We have before fpoken favourably of fome of M. Ravizzotti’s pra- 
duttions, The prefent fele¢tion is made with tafte and judgment, and 
the tranflations are fufficiently accurate, We are much, however, in- 
clined to doubt whether it will anfwer the author’s purpode, as its ufe 
for the object propofed does not feem fufficiently obvious, ‘There are 
few, if apy, extracts from Greek authors, 
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Arr. §2. Herodis Attici gua fuperfunt adnotationibus illuftravit Raphae? 
Fioridlo Biblicthecee regie Academ. Georg. Augnfi. a Secret. Prafixa 
et Epifiela Chr. G. Heynii ad Audtorem. Lipfia, Sumt. Cajpari 
friicht, 8vo. 1801. , 





Mr, Fiorillo, a difciple of the celebrated Mr. Heyne, prefents here ta 
the public the firft {pecimen of his talents and proficiency in clafli- 
cal literature. After the perufal of his book, notwithftanding the 
many confpicuous proofs of application it prefents to the reader, we 
cannot help thinking that the author has not yet made a proper ule of 
the precepts of his excellent matter, whofe tafle, wife moderation, and 
accuracy, we are forry to mifs in a great dealof Mr. Fiorille’s produc- 
tion. As for the two well-known iakcsintiont. attributed to rhe famous 
rhetorician Herodes Atticus (though they feem rather to bethe work of one 
Marcellus) Mr. F. contetles hignielf, that he had almoft nothing to add 
to the commentaries of Selma/ius, Vifconti, and others, but that he has 
made them a vehicle for accidental obfervations and conjcttures, A 
this 
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this method, widely differing from that of Heyne, he has compiled 
an abundance of notes, rather deterring than inftructing ; and as he 
parts from his author at every opportunity, jn erder to ramble over the 
fragments of ancient poets, it trequently happens that, notwithitand- 
ing the great number of notes, the reader finds himfelf difappointed 
in confulsing the commentary at difficult paflages. Woold it not have 
been much more to the advantage of the reader, if Mr. Fiordlo had 
given an entire tranflation of Vi/cona’s excellent commentary, which 
has never been publicly fold, and if be had joined to it his own notes 
and digreffions ? Now he has given fhort extracts of fome notes of 
Vifconti, others he has pafled over entirely ; and.to the excellent and 
inftructing differtations of that learned antiquarian, he has fubftiruted 
the thorns and thiftles of grammatical obfervations (not very new for 
the greater part) and of critical conjectures, Among the latter, there 
are fome which give a favourable opinion of the author’s talents foe 
criticifm ; others are too rafh, and many of them evidently falfe, 
P. 127, Mr. F. propofes a fragment of CLaeremon, Athen. XLII. p, 609, 
where he correéis, in the firft verfe, xai cajaros wiv dus RAH EeYaEETO, 
which cannot be true, the Senarius being too fhort (una fyHaba bre- 
vior), The true lecture is OLava xarnvyaCero, as Mr. Herman has 
proved, in his Notis ad Hecubam, v. 556, p. 130. Ina feries of frag- 
ments, p. 162, &c. which have relation to the famous cotlabos of the 
ancients, the author has tumbled feveral times. In a fragment of 
Diony/fius (Athen, XV, 668, F.) he propofes xai aweiv Exsiv ov icv, inftead 
of idciyv; a conjecture which we highly approve : but, in the fame paf- 
fage, the words als toov ai Aarayes xweloy ixtiratas, Ought not to be 
difturbed. In the verfes of Achacus ‘ibid, pe 668, A.) pirrotieres, ix- 
Barrovres, ctynres, Tinov Aivoyres, where Mr. 1 oup (Emend, inSuid. 1. 1. 
p. 470) reads, with great probability, ris’ od Aéyovres, our author pro- 
pofes the much inferior conjecture, 3’o400 A, adding thefe words, Mems- 
rabilis eft ufus verbi ixnBardasv, quod de poculis dicttur pofl cocnam frattis etab- 
jectis. Inthis obfervation, we dare fay, Mr. F. is quite miftaken; the word 
ix das defigning here the action of the perfon that flings the corlabos 
or the wine, trom the cup, towards aceriain fcope. He augments this 
error, when he pretends that, in the paflage of Euripides, Athen. XV, 
p. 666, mrnvis 0” iBarroy Bax xjiov Tolewpmaros naga yleovros=—the yacu/a- 
tiones Bacchi, Baxyjov rokspara, are fragmenta calicis. On comparing 
this paflage with another of Aifeby/us, p. 667, D. C. it will appear that 
here too the poet underftands the cotlabos, the {cope of which was the 
head of fome old man. We are perfuaded that the author would have 
made this obfervation himfelf, if he had taken the trouble to perufe 
the whole chapter of Asbenacus, inftead of picking up only fome irag- 
ments from it. P. 89, we find the conjecture, 43° des wiwy mogpugiwr, 
where the author pretends that agsroggugiay matt be joined; a cmefis, 
the poffibility of which it would be dificult to prove by any inftance 
of a fimilar kind. Some other errors, of too great precipitation, 
we pafsover. Confidering, however, the many inttagces of learning, 
ingenuity, and diffufe reading, Mr. /. gives in this book, we cannot 
but exprefs our concern, that he has not been a little more cautious in 
felecting the mature fruits from thofe that are crude,  Befides the texg 
of 
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of the Infcriptions and Commentary, this volume conrains the Life of 
Herodes Atticus, chiefly drawn out of the new edition of the Biblioth. 
Gr. of Fabricius, where this article is enriched with Mr. Bichfad:'s 
learned notes and additious; the fragments of Herodes Sambographus 
(which are a ured’ aeurc, this Herodes being not the Athenian orator) 
a fpeech of the rhetor Avicas on the Repubdhe, with Reifbe's notes ; 
and a Epifile of Mr. Hepwe, de finibas fladit critici regundis, wotthy to 
be recommended to che perutal of all young men who, having confe- 
erated their talents to this part of literature, aim at perfection in it, 


Art. 53+ Bibliotheca Arabice Specimen D. FJ. prafide Che Fr. 
Schuurrer lit, gr. et orients prof. Se. In gto. §2 pp. 


ART. She Bibliethece Arabica Specimen. P, 2. In 4to. 
‘Tubingen. 1800. 


OF the two parts of the Bibliovbeca Arabica which we here announce, 
the former gtves an account of works in Hiffory and Geography ; the le- 
cond of thofe in Elaguence and Poetry. 

The firlt part contains, 

1. The Hifforia Saracenica of Elmacia ; 

2. The Annals ; and, 

3- The Geography of Abnlfeda; 

4- The Hytory of Tamerlane by Abmed ben Arabjchab ; 

§- ‘Lhe Miffory of the Dynaflies by Abulfarajus ; 

6. The Annals ot _Eurychius ; 

7. The Life of Saladin by Bebaéddin ; 

8. The Compendium of the Hijlory of Egypt bv Abdallatiph ; 

g. The Mifory of the Mufulman Sovereigns of Abyfinia, or tathet of 
the country of Adel by Macrizi; 

10. The Hifory of Arabian Coins by the fame ; 

ur. The collefion of extracts from different Arabian writers, pub- 
lithed by Schaltens, under the title of Hifforia imperti vetuftilfimi regu 
“‘Jemanenfinm fen ‘Foclanidarum; 

12. The genealogical and hiftorical pieces publifhed by Eichhorn, 
under the title of Monxmenta antiquiffima biftoria Arabum ; 

13. Rerum arabicarum que ad bifiopiam Situlam /peant ampla col- 
leétio : 


14. Documentos arabigos para a hifloria portugneza copiades dos ori 


40 pp 


ginales .. . ¢ vertidos em portugnen, SC. 


1s. Part of the abridged Bitioey of Abulmabaffen, entituled Maared 
allatafat; 

16. The Geography known under the name of Geographia Nubienjis ; 

17. The Elements of Aftronomy of Alfergani ; 

18. The Fragments publithed from the Geography of Ednalwardi ; 

rg. and 20. Two works publifhed at Rome in 1584 and i585, of 
which we have verv imperfect accounts only ; 

21, The pretended book of she divan of Egypt, or the Norman Code 
of Sicily, publifhed by Vella. 

The fecond part is confecrated to pieces of Poetry and Elogquences 
and to collections of Fables and Proverés; and contains a confidera- 
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ble number of articles. of which many are become very fcarce, as they 
form (mall pamphiecs duly. 

In both parts every article prefents hiftoric details concerning the 
Arabic author and his editors, the different editions either of the 
whole, or of parts of the works; as well as of the tranfations which 
have been publithed together with the text, of fepararely, both in Las 
tin, and in other languages ; to which are likewile frequently added, 
the opinions given of the works themfelves, and of the ttanflations by 
the mott eminent Oriental fcholars 5 and with refed to thofe whofe 
pablication is of a more recent date, the judgments of the literary 
journals in which they have been deferibed. 

Among the omiffions obferved by us in this work, as far, at leaf, as 
we underttand its plan, we may point out, 

1. Yefamentum et padiones imitee inter Mohammedem py dei et 
Chriftiancs fodei enlroves, firtt publithed at Paris in 1644, by Antoine 
Vitray, and atterwards reprinted at Leiden, by 7. G. NiZelins, in the 
year 1661, or, according to the Arabic title in p, 1, in 1656. 

2. ‘he Abridgment of the Annals of Baronius, compofed in Arabic 
by le P, Brice, of Rennes, miffionary of the order of Capachins, and 
printed at Rome in three volumes, quarto, 16¢3—-1669. The firtt 
volume contains 890 pages; the fecond, 976; and the third, 1087. 

g. On the Annals of Kutychios, and of the work publithed by Sri. 
den, under the tite Butychii Ag yprit—Ecclefie Jue Annales, thould 
have mentioned the anfwer made to this work of Selden by Abrabam 
Ecchellenfis, under the tithe Entychius vindicatns contra Seldeninm; a 
work, which comprifes many ufeful things, though often foreign from 
the fubject. 

In the part which contains the works of Poetry, we have fought in 
vain for a book known to us only from the Catalogue of Crevenna, 
ZLaphi Diarbecren/is theatrum, Arabice et Latine. Patavii, 1690, 2 voll. 
in Svo, 

It appears that Mr. Schw. has excluded from his plan all works 
tranflated from the Arabic, the text of which has not been publifhed, 
and all thofe portions gf text to be met with in different Oriental col- 
lections ; fuch as the Kepertorium of Eichhorn, ‘the Neues Repertorium, 
and the Memprabilien of Panlus. We think, however, that if in a 
work of this kind fhould not be found the Chronicon Orientale, the 
Egypt of Murtadhi, the Oneirocriticon ot Ebn Sirin, the works of Mé/ué, 
the Arabian Nights, Fe. the literati who might confult him, would 
not derive all the advantage from it which they would be led to ex- 
pect ; and thofe who live out of Germany might poffibly remain igno-. 
rant that Mr. Schw. bimfelf had publifhed fome confiderable portions 
of a Chronicle of the Samaritans, and on a Samaritan Commentary on 
the Pentateuch ; that the learnéd Adler had furnithed important mate- 
rials, drawn from different Arabic hiftorians, for the fife of Hakem, and 
for the Hylory of the Drufes; that Mr. Paulas had difcovered an ine- 

died part of the Hiftory of Blmacin, &c. 
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Arr. 55° Audarium alierum animadverfionum et correQisnum in Theos 
phraitum preecipue cx edilione Parifu 9 19993 euclare D. Coray, doc- 
tore medicine. In $VvO. 34 pp. 

Ms. Schmeiter had publithed his edition of the Characters of Theo- 
phtailus, nearly ac the fame time that Dr. Coray gave his. In this 
fupplement to his editien,. Mr. Schneider gives, in Latin, the correc: 
tions which Dr, Corey had propofed in his edition, in which he agrees 
with him, or on which he had any obfervations to make. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Grofe’s Sermons have been received, and fhall have easly 
attention. 

Our Correfpondents on the fubject of the Blagdon contro- 
verly are almolt innumerable. Our belt and final aafwer to 
all mult be, that we underitand itis atan-end. With re{pect 
to ourfelves we have nothing to fay, but that we aéted confci- 
entioufly from the evidence before us, 

One * Particular Friend” has written us a long dida@ic 
letter on the fubject of Peace, as if we were of the Cabinet. 
«> Peace is our dear delight, not our friend's more.” But really 
we have not been confulted on the {ubject, and can only join 
in the general with, for a ‘' good, fubilantial, and honourable 
Peace.” 

A Correfpondent from Leipzie informs us, that the Jaco. 
bins of that place ftrony!y oppofe the circulation of the Britith 
Critic. We knew it before, and are proud of their hoftility, 
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LIFERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





An elegant Memoir on the Life and Writings of Frafart, 
may foon be expeéted from Calomel Fobnes, preparatory to a 
complete tranilation of that admirable hiltorian, which is in 
great forwardnefs. : 

, The late Rev.. Dr. Samuel Pegge’s Hiftory of Beauchief 

Abbey, the lait literary labour of that venerable antiquary, com- 

pleted only a few days before his death, will in a few weeks be 

rae to the public, under the fuperintendance of Mr. 
tthals. : 


